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THE WEEK. 


As we go to press news has come to London that 
De Wet is attacking what was once the greatly superior 
force of General Knox and the three columns 
co-operating with him. Whether the action is due to 
the fact that the Boer commandoes are hemmed in 
and are trying to cut their way out, or whether De Wet 
is striking a blow because he finds his pursuers exhausted 
and weakened, cannot be decided from the few details 
known ; but the former is much the more likely of the 
two hypotheses. Of the invasion of the Colony we know 
absolutely nothing save that the line of the main junc- 
tions, De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Stormberg is so far safe. 
The reports upon the attitude of the Cape Dutch are 
contradictory, and it is not possible to follow the move- 
ments of the most important of the invading columns— 
that on the west—because the official despatches 
with regard to its movements are utterly inco- 
herent: the only matter that seems certain is that 
the enemy refurnished at Britstown, where there was a 
large accumulation of stores (left practically unguarded), 
and then moved westward. So far but a score of 
casualties have been reported in connection with the 
invasion. A number of petty attacks have been repelled 
by our garrisons, notably a dawn attack at Utrecht, and 
atrain has been caught. Finally, Lord Kitchener has 
increased the almost interminable list of our Proclama- 
tions by promising secure but comfortable imprisonment 
to such burghers as may be tempted to desert their 
lag. It is only fair to add that the Proclamation also 
promises that we will in future observe the rules 
of civilized warfare in the special case of the 
aforesaid deserters, and will not destroy their private 
property. 


THE outcry in London against Mr. Bryn Roberts 
for having called public attention to the mutiny in a 
colonial regiment is typical of the effect of “ Imperialism” 
upon the military strength of a nation. One of the 
reasons of our frequent failures and humiliations in this 
war is the lax discipline that has crept in with the 
enlisting of undersized lads and the change in the public 
impression of what a soldier should be. In this war, as 
was only natural, the relaxation of discipline reached 
its worst in the colonial irregulars; and small blame 
to them. They were enlisted in a hurry by the 
promise of high pay, and were pitch-forked to the front 
as raw Civilians. None the less, it was essential to intro- 
duce them, however gradually, to some conception of 
the military spirit if they were to do any useful work, 
and this it seems was not done. The consequence 
was a mutiny, and the mutiny went unpunished. 
Had such an action been reported of individual regulars 
they would, even in our times, have undergone long 
terms of imprisonment; under Wellington or Nelson 
they would have suffered the extreme penalty of martial 
law. It is very poor policy to treat auxiliaries, especially 
if they are mercenaries, in a different spirit from one’s 
own soldiers, and of the many evil effects that may 
follow the war none would be more immediately disas- 


trous to this country than the confounding in the public 
mind of zeal and affection for the Army with the 
demand for ease and licence amongst its members. As 
for the words attributed by the War Office to Lord 
Kitchener, that it was “cruel” to make public and 
chastise the weakness of these irregulars, we cannot 
believe that a soldier devoted to his profession gave 
spontaneous expression to such a ludicrously unsoldierly 
idea. If he did, the exigencies of this campaign 
must have destroyed the rigid sense of military order 
which was once reported to be his one conspicuous 
quality. 


Ir the report published in the papers be true that 
New Zealand is to send 200 men to the Cape at our 
expense, and that of this large contingent half are to be 
Maories, the self-sacrifice of the colony in flying to the 
help of the mother country will be universally recog- 
nised ; but the wisdom of using natives against white 
men will none the less remain doubtful. When Baden- 
Powell armed the Barralong savages at Mafeking the 
only result of the move was that the enemy flogged and 
shot them in large numbers until at last they 
refused to fight further. The Eurasian “Cape 
Boys” are useless in action, and it was decided last 
month that they should not be sent out of Kimberley, 
because, knowing very well they would be given no 
quarter, their natural courage gave way in the face 
of fire, and generally, however respectable may be 
the policy of using savages against men of European 
race, it is certainly an error from the military point of 
view. Mr. Reeves is reported in the same message to 
have undertaken that tiey shall behave well on the 
“field of battle.” What will happen to them if they 
ever reach the “field of battle” will, of course, be a 
repetition of what happened to the unhappy Barra- 
longs—they will be caught, flogged and shot with the 
approval of every Englishman who respects the military 
traditions of his country. The supporters of our present 
policy—the leader writer of the Globe for instance who 
has come to the conclusion that he must exterminate 
every male Boer—will have to turn to some more 
practical method. 


A society, which has taken the name of “The 
Young Scots’ Society,” has been formed in Scotland to 
promote the influence of Liberal ideas, and, to judge 
trom the speeches at its inaugural dinner last Saturday, 
it is an institution full of promise for Liberalism in a 
country whose political defection has been one of the 
most disappointing events of the last few years. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Shaw, whom the new 
organization has chosen as its first honorary president, 
a well-deserved tribute to conspicuous abilities and also 
to a sterling courage and devotion to principle. Mr. 
Shaw’s resolute and successful defence of his convic- 
tions at Hawick gave a special point to his appeal to the 
“Young Scots” not to flinch from applying the touch- 
stone of right and wrong to political issues. The dinner 
was preceded by a conference at which the Master of 
Elibank gave an address on “The Origin and Growth 
of our Colonial System.” Mr. Dewar, lately M.P. for 
South Edinburgh, made a speech in which he criticised 
trenchantly the Government’s policy of annexing and 
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demanding unconditional surrender, and argued for the 
revision of that policy, on the ground that it had failed 
and that the Boers had earned their independence. If 
the new organisation is to speak and work in the spirit 
of such speeches, we may hope to see a return to 
the robust and virile traditions of Scottish Liberalism. 


WE have already referred to the Robinson- Harcourt 
correspondence and hinted that a millionaire who had 
played false to the adopted country in which he had 
made his gold was not likely to offer loyal or disinterested 
counsel to the country to which he has reverted. What 
is our new subject’s advice to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the fiscal policy to be pursued in the 
newly annexed colony? Its fundamental principle is 
“not to burden the mines in the two States with taxa- 
tion.” The taxation of the gold-mines is to be “ con- 
siderably reduced” and “the revenue is to be obtained 
from import duties, which will be ample to cover the 
expenses of administration and to yield a surplus towards 
the cost of the war.” Import duties to raise still higher 
the prices already so exorbitant of the necessaries of 
life! Why, the very first event that will follow the 
advent of peace in South Africa will be famine. That 
is admitted by every one, even by Mr. Robinson. For 
Mr. Robinson says :— 

“Desolation already reigns throughout both States, and the 
misery and privations which thousands of men and women are 
now enduring will eventually lead to further sufferings, and 
must culminate in famine and bitter hardship.” 

And it is in this plight, as Sir William Harcourt 
observes with indignant satire, that Mr. Robinson “ pro- 
poses to apply the healing balm of import duties which 
must enhance the cost of the first necessaries of life to 
the destitute Boers [and Outlanders].” 


To this Robinsonian Budget, as Sir William goes 
on to remind us, Mr. Rhodes and the Consolidated 
Goldfields add another source of revenue. Repudia- 
ting the idea of direct taxation upon mines, they 
clamour for the direct taxation of natives. Gold to 
them is like a cow to the Brahmin—a sacred thing, to 
be worshipped, but not to be touched by the common 
people or the Inland Revenue. It will be a slight shock 
to Imperial humanitarians and Christian missionaries to 
learn that the holy war of freedom and philanthropy is 
a gold crusade which is to end in the disfranchisement 
of all the whites and the taxation of all the blacks who 
survive it. 


Mr. J. B. Ropinson and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, then, 
are the two financial advisers who are looking over Sir 
Alfred Milner’s shoulder. They are the men who per- 
suaded Lord Roberts to make perhaps the most scan- 
dalous set of appointments in Johannesburg that have 
ever been made by a representative of the Queen at a 
period of crisis. It is to be hoped that an explanation 
of these evil jobs (which have embittered the feelings of 
every honest man in South Africa against British rule) 
will be demanded of Lord Roberts when he returns 
from his disastrous campaign crowned with such laurels 
as the good-natured leniency of the British public may 
award him. It cannot be forgotten that a fortnight 
after Lord Roberts’ ridiculous speech in Capetown 
declaring that “ the war was now over,” General Clements 
was badly beaten in a battle which stands fourth, so far 
as British losses in killed, wounded and prisoners are 
concerned, of all the battles since the war began fifteen 
months ago. 


THE announcement that Sir William Lyne had 
failed to form a Ministry in Australia and that Mr. 
Barton had been sent for was generally expected. Lord 
Hopetoun’s position as first Governor-General was very 
difficult, but having no precedent to guide him he took 
the only constitutional course in sending for the man 


who had lately been returned to power as Premier of 
New South Wales. There was no question of a slight 
on Mr. Barton, as some London papers suggest. From 
the first it was obvious that the obstacles in his way 
were likely to prove insuperable. Victorians saw in his 
supremacy one more advantage gained by New South 
Wales ; he has consistently opposed federation, and the 
general sense of the community recognised that Mr. 
Barton’s ability and self-sacrifice have earned the highest 
reward they can offer him. His stability, foresight and 
independence are the qualities most needed by the new 
Commonwealth. He was one of the first men sum- 
moned by Sir Henry Parkes to consider the question 
some twelve years ago, and acted as leader of the last 
Federal Convention that settled the Bill. 


Ir is probable that parties will be divided by the 
question of tariff. Mr. Reid has been conducting a 
campaign through all the principal cities of Australia, 
where his meetings have been large and enthusiastic, 
and his visits have been followed by the formation of 
Free Trade Leagues. He will be a vigorous critic of any 
scheme put forward by the new Ministry, which will 
have the difficult task of raising a revenue from a Pro- 
tectionist tariff. Some time must elapse before the site 
of the federal capital is chosen and public buildings 
erected. Meanwhile Parliament will sit in Melbourne, 
and its Members are not likely to be anxious to leave 
that hospitable city for a home in the bush. The 
committee appointed to consider the question have 
given the Government three sites to choose from, and 
our readers will learn with regret that the picturesquely 
named township of Yabba Yabba is not among 
them. 


THE speech of Lord Cromer to the “ notabilities 
and Sheiks of the Soudan” seems to exhibit that serious 
and even chastened spirit which all wise guardians of 
the Empire begin to show in their declarations about its 
difficulties. “I am aware that much remains to be 
done” is the one chorus in which they all join in the 
Soudan, in South Africa, in China, in the British Isles. 
Nevertheless, the tone of Lord Cromer’s address to the 
Sheiks was graceful and friendly. It is certainly to be 
hoped that our spirit of religious toleration may lead us 
to apportion to Moslems in our Empire who are desirous 
of tilling their fields peacefully some portion of that 
generous liberty which we have hitherto reserved for 
Moslems outside our Empire who are anxious to murder 
their fellow-creatures. It is also to be hoped that Lord 
Cromer will pay serious attention to a grievance that he 
himself admits—the insufficiency of “white” super- 
intendence. If this means that Egyptians are left to 
lord it over the race that they very naturally loathe the 
situation is rather dangerous. One of the difficulties 
attendant on the supremacy of Christendom is that we 
Europeans mass ‘together every one who is not white, 
as if no abysmal tribal distinctions existed between 
them. 


A REVIEW of the year’s trade might be summed up 
in the verdict “ good, but not so good as in 1899.” The 
Lancashire cotton trade has been hampered by the 
want of raw material and by the violent fluctuations in 
prices, as well as by the failure of the China market. 
Ship-building, which was expected to beat the record 
of 1899, fell away a little, the gross output of British 
ship-yards being less by 75,000 tons than last year. 
Wages of seamen and dockers have, however, risen 
considerably in Hull and other places. The coal 
famine has been a misfortune to the world, and the 
only consolation is that the miners have secured an 
(infinitesimal) share in the inordinate profits of the 
capitalists. The wool trade has been in an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory condition owing to an unexampled drop 
in prices, from which, however, there are now signs of 
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recovery. The flannel industry has had a good year, 
simply owing to Government.orders, which are paid for 
out a the pockets of the British taxpayer. The ready- 

made clothiers of Leeds, as well as the engineering 
firms of that city, have also thriven on Government 
orders, and this accounts for the striking demonstrations 
of patriotism and Imperialism from some of its leading 
Liberals. One firm has completed an armoured train; and, 
generally speaking—to borrow the candid phraseology 
of a local organ—‘“the South African campaign has 
reflected itself on business.” However, trade is now 
falling off and Imperialism waning. The loyalty of 
Sheffield is fed and pampered with armour-plating and 
other war materials. Of Birmingham it is not neces- 
sary to speak. Sheffield and Birmingham, even more 
than Leeds, prosper on the misfortunes of the country. 
A careful study of the Board of Trade Returns, and a 
comparison of them with Sauerbeck’s index numbers, 
show that the improvement in exports is nominal and 
quite fallacious, being due (as we have before explained) 
to a great rise in prices, and more especially in the price 
of coal. For 1899 the average index number was 65, 
for the first eleven months of rgoo it was 75, the highest 
figure touched since 1884. If the returns for 1goo are 
corrected before comparison with 1899, they will exhibit 
a considerable falling off, in spite of the enormous 
increase in the Government’s purchases for war purposes. 
These purchases, it should be remembered, are to be 
paid for by posterity, and posterity will have nothing to 
show for them. 


Tue Exchequer returns from April 1st to Decem- 
ber 22nd show—Receipts, £77,491,507 ; expenditure, 
£128,757,261 ; balances, ($2,942,717. In the corre- 
sp nding pore of last year the receipts were 

£74,390,158 ; expenditure, £81,542,644; balances, 
£ 3,908,062. This simple statement, which appeared in 
the daily newspapers on Wednesday, shows a deficit of 
fifty-one millions, compared with a deficit of seven 
millions in the corresponding period of last year. At 
this time last year Parliament had voted eleven millions 
to complete the war, and it was understood that this 
sum would leave a substantial margin over, which might 
be used, say, for old-age pensions. About eight times 
the original sum has been voted, and no sane person 
with any knowledge of finance supposes that one 
hundred millions of money will cover the war bill, let 
alone the vast expenditure which “ pacification” will 
usher in. 


Lonpon ends the year as it began it, or very nearly, 
s> far as pauperism is concerned. In the first week of 
the present month there were 103,052 persons receiving 
poor relief from the ratepayers of London, a figure 195 
lower than that for the corresponding week of last year. 
In spite of the prosperity of the past few years pauperism 
has shown little tendency to decrease, while the expendi- 
ture on pauperism has been rising by leaps and bounds. 
The cost of the relief of the poor in England and Wales 
has risen from 8 millions odd in 1890 to 11 millions odd 
in 1899. The cost per pauper in the metropolis has 
jumped from £21 16s, 1d. in 1890 to £28 13s. 1]d. in 
1899. These are sensational figures, and figures into 
which ratepayers and philanthropists alike are bound to 
inquire. We would ask whether public-houses and gin- 
palaces contribute enough to the relief of the destitu- 
tion which they create, and whether the ground land- 
lords whose unearned rents are aiso a potent cause of 
poverty in the large towns ought any longer to remain 
exempt from local burdens. 


NEARLY two months ago the Special Court of three 
Judges which has been sitting in the Cape Colony to try 
treasonable and other offences acquitted a Cape police- 
man who was charged with having murdered John 
Dolley, the native servant of a Dutch colonist named 


Van der Walt. The main facts were hardly in dispute. 
On the 22nd November, 1899—more than a year ago, be 
it observed—a patrol of thirteen men, under the command 
of Captain Cox, of the New South ‘Wales Lancers, was 
sent to arrest Van der Walt on his farm in the Colesberg 
district, which was under martial law. Smith was one 
of the patrol. Not only was Van der Walt, with another 
man, arrested, but his seven horses and bridles were 
taken by Captain Cox. One bridle could not be found. 
Captain Cox ordered Dolley to find it. Captain Cox 
spoke English, Dolley Dutch only. Cox’s order was 
translated to Dolley by Smith. What then happened 
was thus described by Corporal Else, of the Cape Police, 
who was present :— 

“The Captain told Dolley that if he did not fetch it a hole 
would be driven through him. He would be shot. The native 
then went away. He (Else) saddled one horse with the assist- 
ance of another native, and was waiting for the second bridle, 
when he heard Captain Cox say, ‘ Drill a hole through him.’ 
Witness did not know whom he addressed. Just sufficient 
time had elapsed for Smith to get to the stable when witness 
heard a report. He afterwards saw Smith returning from the 
stable, and report to the Captain. Witness heard 
Captain Cox ask Smith if he had shot the man. Smith 
answered, ‘ Yes, I have carried out your orders.’ The Captain 
said if anything came of it the accused was to call on him, as 
he had ordered the native to be shot.” 

Captain Cox, who gave evidence in defence of 
Smith, said the patrol was engaged upon a dangerous 
task, owing to the disturbed state of the district, and 
that he had the native shot— 


“To make an example to other people to show that he 
(witness) was not to be delayed. He was satisfied 
Dolley knew where the bridle was.” 

On the other hand, William Van der Walt swore that 
“it was not Dolley’s duty to look after the horses. He 
attended to the dairy work.” Captain Cox was asked 
by the Court the very pertinent question why he 
did not ask William Van der Walt, who spoke English, 
to fetch the bridle. He replied he was afraid to let him 
out of his sight. Asked further why he did not then 
send him for it in charge of the same trooper whom he 
had sent in charge of Dolley, Captain Cox was abso- 
lutely silent. Smith was acquitted by the court on the 
ground that he simply obeyed the orders of his superior 
officer, and that “the orders were not so manifestly 
illegal that a man of Smith’s intelligence must or ought 
to have known he was doing wrong in obeying the 
order.” 


We shall not here discuss the law or the 
justice of that finding, but what we want to know is 
why Captain Cox has neither been arrested nor placed 
upon his trial. He may have a perfectly good defence, 
but on the face of it he has taken the life of a civilian 
for mere disobedience to an order which it is not clear 
that the native understood, or could carry out if he did 
understand it. The question is one primarily for Mr. 
Rose Innes, the Cape Attorney-General, who can 
certainly find no excuse for not putting the law in 
motion in anything said by the court during Smith’s 
trial, tor, in summing up, the presiding Judge was 
careful to observe :— 

“It is not necessary that the Court should express any decided 
opinion as to whether or not the order given by Captain Cox 
was a lawful one, or whether, if it were not lawful, the Captain 
and Smith are protected by the provisions of the Indemnity 
Act. Itis not desirable or necessary to express an opinion on 
these matters, which have reference more to Captain Cox than 
to the prisoner.” 

Moreover, Mr. Rose Innes has not only the example 
of firmness shown by his predecessor, who insisted on 
bringing Smith to trial, but he must know from his 
recollection of Mr. Chamberlain’s indignation over the 
death of Edgar how eager the Imperial Government 
is to bring home acts of violence to those in authority 
who perpetrate them. Mr. Rose Innes cannot suppose 
that because Edgar was an Outlander in the Transvaal, 
and Dolley was a native subject of the Queen, the 
course of the law should vary by a hair’s breadth. 
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THE BRITISH TWILIGHT. 


N° ink-horn word in our generation has had a 
4 career more gloriously or more mischievously 
popular than the term which scholars coined to express 
the qualities of Latin literature at the decline of the 
Western Empire, and by which men without a tincture 
of the classics now commonly resume the pathology of 
down-going races. Decadent is the epithet with which 
we readily damn the morals, the art, the influence, and 
the energy of others, and sometimes, not without a 
perverse and dismal satisfaction that becomes the 
dilettante Jeremiah, asperse our own. The notion of 
human groups surviving the age of their glory and 
reaching the ignoble superfluity of over-ripe fruit is 
grown familiar, so familiar that the fascinating diagnosis 
of the tendency leaves us, as a rule, with little interest 
for speculating upon the end. That decadence is a 
transient stage is a truism not always realized by those 
who bandy the word about: fewer still consider that 
the dissolution of a civilized society can only mean 
its transformation, the renovation of its blood, the 
re-organization of its polity, or the gradual change of 
its prevalent ideals. Races may waste and pine: under 
the conditions we know they do not die. 

Such a train of thought is suggested by the able 
and alarming article on “The Social Future of 
England,” which lately appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review, and by another on “The Future 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race,” just contributed to the 
North American Review by an English Admiral. The 
question Lord Charles Beresford has thought it 
worth while to answer is “whether the Anglo-Saxon 
will follow the path of degeneracy, as other nationalities 
have done, or whether there is some vitality in the 
blood and in the heart of the dominant race of to-day 
which will keep it from decay and preserve it from the 
fate of its predecessors.”” His answer is consoling, but 
curious. He observes that the “ Anglo-Saxon race” 
differs from all those Imperial races that decayed, by 
the readiness with which it assimilates the best sort of 
foreigners, who, in a couple of generations, become 
sturdier Anglo-Saxons than the original stock. Witness 
“the foreign element of the second generation in the 
States,” who cherish greater animosity towards the old 
country than Americans born! 

Again, none of the dead Empires ever owned, con- 
trolled or dominated (as do the British Empire and the 
United States between them) nearly one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface, with over one-fourth of its population ; 
and none of them, like the Anglo-Saxons, “ kept alive side 
by side both the military and the commercial spirit.” 
Lord Charles, however, sees rocks ahead : plutocracy is 
the canker of society on both sides of the Atlantic and 
breeds sloth, luxurious immorality and loss of manliness. 
Plutocracy overthrew all the dominating nations before 
us, and it would even destroy Anglo-Saxondom if it 
were not for the power of democracy—its peculiar 
possession. 

Mr. William Clarke, who restricts his view to this 
Island, conjectures our probable destiny in a vein of 
philosophical resignation. He asks whither we are 
tending; and answers, in effect, that we are tending to 
national flunkeydom. A social tendency, as he points 
out, is not a mere natural process—it is mainly created 
by human aspiration. Not so long ago it was almost 
universally assumed that the tendency of society in this 
country was towards democracy; if this were so it would 
be the result, in the main, of prevalent ideals of life 


influencing action; and Mr. Clarke does not find that 
the Englishmen in the mass have democratic ideals. 
English people care nothing at all about equality, and 
Government by a class has nothing specially repugnant 
to them. He believes, in fact, that democracy is not 
only transiently, but permanently, declining among us. 

It was once thought that democracy was bound up 
with industrialism. But even if industrialism by itself 
made for democracy, the question whether our future is 
to be industrial has to be answered. Mr. Clarke is of 
those who believe that our industrial decline is definitive 
and irremediable, and that sooner or later “we shall 
retire from the race.” If England ceases to be pre- 
dominantly industrial, her social and economic future 
may possibly take the form of a movement towards 
peasant ownership ; but all the signs of the times are 
against this contingency : the social conservatism of the 
people clings to hierarchical superstitions which it 
would naturally explode ; and town life ever increases 
in attractiveness. Mr. Clarke’s solution of our future 
social problem may be briefly stated thus. England 
will become the pleasure-ground of English-speaking 
peoples, attracted hither by the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for sport of most kinds which the country 
offers, by the tranquillity of our political atmosphere, 
by the ease with which all the necessaries and luxuries 
of lite are supplied here, and perhaps above all by the 
nobility of our historical monuments. And by providing 
in various ways for the comfort and amusement of the 
pleasure-seekers, the English masses will live. 

The theory which Mr. Clarke advances—that the 
average English soul does not aspire to the ideal of 
equality is, we are afraid, indisputable ; that it is an 
ideal beyond the comprehension of the race we will not 
resign ourselves to believe. History warrants the belief 
that in our people it is a latent instinct; and in the 
development of latent instincts lies the hope of demo- 
cracy. His general view of the dismal prospects of 
democracy is plausible, and we do not doubt that the 
present reaction is more than a passing phenomenon, 
for the ideal convictions which alone can secure continuous 
democratic development took too long to penetrate the 
country for any casual issue to have dissipated them so 
completely. 

Supposing it proved that our industrial supremacy is 
lost beyond recovery, some such solution of the “ future 
social problem ” as this article contemplates is not to be 
put aside as wildly improbable. The idea of our 
England becoming merely the pleasure-ground of 
sporting colonials and Yankees travelling to improve 
their minds, is indeed one at which the imagina- 
tion revolts. Not all of us digest the traditional 
appellation of a nation of shopkeepers: to be a 
nation of gamekeepers, caddies, boatmen, profes- 
sional athletes, innkeepers, waiters and porters is 
indeed a humiliating prospect. Is it a consolation 
or a supreme disgrace that there should be some doubt 
whether we should even succeed in this new industry ? 
“ The paradise of the rich,” England is still one of the 
countries whose natives show the least intelligence in 
the organization of amusement; London is still pro- 
verbially ill-provided with many of the elementary 
requirements of a city destined to become the capital of 
pleasure for the English-speaking world; and the 
Englishman, as a caterer, as a waiter, and as an 
impresario, is rarely able to hold his own against the 
superior talents of the foreigner. Nevertheless, the 
enormous increase in the servile and parasitical classes 
is a conspicuous symptom which gives to Mr. Clarke’s 
uncomfortable forecast a disquieting corroboration. 
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THE BOER ATTACK. 


OME weeks ago it was remarked in this paper that the Boer attack upon our force of occupation appeared 
to be developing upon regular lines, the general plan of which might prove to be a further southern 
extension of their descents upon our communications, and a combination of this activity with the presence of a 
regular force in the north, possessing most of the artillery and stores and prepared to move on our main positions 
upon the first sign of asouthern concentration. The most recent action of the enemy has confirmed this view, and 
it is now possible to show in a synoptic form the gradual extension southward of the Boer attack and to draw 
from it conclusions more or less definite. For this purpose there is appended to this article a map whose 
character we will first explain before proceeding to show what theory it illustrates. 


In this map, for the sake of simplicity, every feature 
is omitted save the lines of communication, the probable 
position and strength of our garrisons and the course of 
the Boer raids. None of the physical obstacles that have 
moulded the field of war are introduced nor any of the 
political divisions; not because these are unimportant to 
the progress of the war but because they would have 
confused the simple issue upon which it is desired to 
concentrate the attention of the reader. 

On the sea coast are represented four points 
marked with the letter B which stand for our four 
bases of supply. From left to right they are Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
In the interior of the map are a number of shaded 
squares which stand for our garrisons of occupa- 
tion and which are more or less representative in 
their various sizes of the proportionate strength 
which may presumably be attached to such garrisons. 
The smaller garrisons, such as that of Winberg or of 
Vryheid, are naturally somewhat exaggerated and 
the comparatively large squares observable in the 
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southern portion commanding the _ railway junc- 
tions do not stand for large garrisons so much 
as for strong ones, since we know that De Aar, 
Naauwpoort and Stormberg are properly defended and 
heavily munitioned. Roughly speaking, however, the 
size of these squares represents the strength and import- 
ance of the garrisons, of which the most important are 
marked by initial letters (such as P., BL, K., &c., for 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein and Koomati Poort respectively). 
The lines of communication are, for our purposes in this 
campaign, merely the railway lines, and these are also 
indicated upon the map. Finally a body marked A to 
the north of Pretoria stands for the permanent force 
of the Boers, remaining half of their artillery, and 
the stores which the enemy have in reserve in that 
northern part of the Transvaal which we have not 
attempted to occupy. It will be seen by the 
position of the garrisons that after our last advance 
in any force (that upon Koomati Poort after the 
battle of Dalmanutha) the great bulk of our army was 
tied down to the main lines of railway. Certain 
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garrisons such as those of Vryheid or Lydenburg lie a 
little way off these main lines of communication, but 
we cannot pretend to hold with permanence any con- 
siderable number of positions off the railway. To this 
fact must be added another—namely, that the bulk of 
men and horses to be supplied increases with the 
distance from the four bases of supply, so that the army 
depends in this campaign,as most armies have depended 
in campaigns of the past, upon a series of compara- 
tively narrow channels supplying the front ; and while 
we have the advantage of two separate means of com- 
munication (the third, through Kimberley and Mafeking, 
is merely supplementary), we have also the disadvantage 
of having to depend upon single-line railways instead 
of upon the network of good roads which a modern 
General finds in a European country. Under these condi- 
tions the object before the Boers, when they had finally 
lost the main lines of railway and the principal centres 
for the accumulation of stores, was fairly clear. It was 
their business to threaten our line of communications as 
far south as possible, to weaken us in this way by the with- 
drawal of men and by the interference with the supply of 
the main garrisons that lay over against their permanent 
force in the north, and, finally, when our northern 
garrisons had been starved or depleted to a sufficient 
extent it was open to this northern reserve of theirs to 
undertake an aggressive movement. But the enemy could 
not undertake immediately an attack on the extreme 
southern extremity of the field of war, and the raids 
upon our lines of communication were planned in 
successive parallels which have been represented upon 
the map with dotted lines ; nor can there be any doubt 
either that these three sets of operations were the result 
of a deliberate plan, or that they so far succeeded in 
their object as to draw an increasing number of our 
troops gradually southward. 

The first series of operations began rather more 
than a month after our own occupation of Lydenburg. 
It was a mass of desultory skirmishing in the more or 
less immediate neighbourhood of our principal garrisons 
at Pretoriaand Johannesburg, and included at least one 
very determined attack upon the railway at Middelburg. 
There was then a lull, during which our forces were 
occupied, not without success, in repelling and defeat- 
ing the detached bands of the enemy chiefly along the 
valley of the Vaal, but also in the north-eastern corner of 
the Orange Free State. The second attack was at once 
more successful and more definitely organised than the 
first. The end of October and the beginning of November 
formed the date of this aggressive movement, and the 
Boer successes ran along a line beginning at Van Reenan’s 
Pass going through Ficksburg, Ladybrand, the second 
attack on Reddersburg, the cutting of the line at 
Edenburg, the disaster at Koffyfontein and the cutting 
of the railway 12 miles south of Kimberley. In 
the middle of November there was a second lull, 
during which we again pursued what appeared to be 
scattered Boer commandoes, but with November 23rd 
the third and most serious of the Boer attacks— 
that which is still continuing—began. The capture 
of Dewetsdorp and its garrison, stores and guns was 
followed by De Wet’s drawing after him southward 
from the depleted garrisons on the railway line every 
man whom Lord Kitchener could spare. The Boer 
leader doubled northward, dragging after him the whole 
of this force as far as possible from the railway, and 
meanwhile had thrown into our colony four separate 
columns who are now occupying positions farther to 
the south than any occupied since the beginning of the 
war. It will be seen upon the rough sketch map 


above how far south this third dotted line extends. It 
is close upon the line of junction garrisons which make 
it possible for East London or Capetown to supply the 
deficiences of Port Elizabeth, and make all three a base 
for the main line to Bloemfontein. Yet further south 
at Victoria West, Cradock and Sterkstroom, the three 
main lines from the three ports are already closed, at 
least for civilian traffic. It may mean that we shall be 
compelled to a southern concentration of our troops, 
and to the evacuation of positions whose political 
importance will have to yield to military necessity. 





CHINA. 


“THE Joint Note, after being signed by the foreign 

] Ministers in Pekin, was presented to Prince 
Ching at the Spanish Legation on Monday, and the same 
day its terms were telegraphed by Prince Ching to the 
Emperor. It is something to have obtained the agree- 
ment of all the Powers to conditions of peace, and the 
foreign Ministers are understood to be confident that 
their proposals will be accepted by China within a 
month. We have learnt by this time to be rather chary 
of putting our trust in such expectations, and it would 
be premature to go beyond the immediate cause for 
satisfaction—the continued solidarity of the Powers—and 
persuade ourselves that our difficulties are anything like 
at an end. If we had, or could afford to have, half the 
patience of China, we might contemplate the myriad 
opportunities for obstruction, mortification, disagree- 
ment, and dispute that the Note itself presents with 
equanimity. But the irony of the situation is nowhere 
more apparent than in the curious accident which 


makes the early restoration of order in China 
more important to Europe than to China her- 
self, and on this ground, if on no _ other, a 


careful study of the Joint Note discloses good reasons 
for apprehension. One welcome modification, it is true, 
appears in the text as compared with the earlier reports 
of the terms Europe had determined to demand. We 
noted with satisfaction in this paper that the rumour 
that the Ministers had asked for the heads of Prince 
Tuan and his chief accomplices, and that the demand 
had been met by a flat non possumus, was discredited by 
later accounts of their action. The text itself talks of 
the “severest punishment,” which shows that the 
Ministers have not been guilty of the very grave blunder 
of making a demand which they could not enforce, and 
thereby invitifig a humiliation involving most serious 
consequences to the dignity and the credit of the Foreign 
Powers. There are numberless occasions for deadlocks, 
and numberless chances of provoking rebuffs in nego- 
tiations of the kind that are now occupying the energy 
and attention of our Ministers, without our drawing 
upon our heads such a gratuitous indignity. The 
severest punishment is a penalty that the Emperor, on 
the just and proper demand of the Ministers for satis- 
faction to specific outrages, can impose on the highest 
of his subjects. 

The last clause in the Joint Note is described as 
Lord Salisbury’s handiwork, and it may have rather 
serious consequences, it runs thus :— 

“Until the foregoing conditions are complied with (se con- 

former a), the Powers hold out no expectation of a limit of time 


for the removal of the foreign troops now occupying Pekin 
and the provinces.’ 


A disagreement arose amongst the Ministers over the 
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translation of “complied with.” The German Minister 
proposed the very strong expression “remplir,” and 
another Minister, whose name is not given, wished to 
use the term “accepter.” The word ultimately chosen 
has, at any rate, the advantage of a certain ambiguity, 
for no one in his senses could acquiesce readily in the 
stipulation that our occupation of Pekin should be 
maintained until twelve several conditions had actually 
been carried out, unless those conditions were of their 
nature simple, immediately intelligible, and easy of 
execution. Nobody can read through the Joint Note 
and apply any one of these epithets to the terms now 
asked of China. If China were anxious to expedite 
negotiations, if the Powers were unanimously and 
cordially concerned to finish off the matter as rapidly 
as possible and with the minimum of dispute and 
misunderstanding, the Note itself would - still 
make bargaining between China and the Powers a 
tedious business. Unfortunately, neither of those 
hypotheses is correct. China has never been in a hurry 
in her life, and some at least of the Powers hope to score 
an odd point, or pick up a casual trifle in the course of 
this cumbersome diplomacy. It is, therefore, very much 
to be deplored that what we are asking of them is drawn 
up in such vague and ambiguous language, and stated in 
such general terms that the impression the Note com- 
municates to the reader is scarcely encouraging to the 
hope that the Powers know what they mean or are 
loyally agreed on those precise details which, in such 
negotiations, are the only things that matter. 

Little fault is to be found with the proposals which 
come roughly under the head of reparation, except that 
the reservation to the Powers of the right to designate 
other culprits later for “the severest punishment” is 
objectionable on the ground that this particular demand 
ought to be stated in its full and final form at once. It 
is not conducive to a settlement of other matters for the 
Chinese Government to know that the Powers may fire 
off new demands for personal punishment at any moment. 
The prohibition of the importation of arms or material 
and their manufacture is in form unexceptionable, though 
the probability of its evasion must be obvious to those 
who recall the Afridi War. Generally speaking, the 
military and police precautions are likely enough to 
create difficulties between the Powers ; and it is on this 
ground rather than from any complaint that their meaning 
is not manifest to China, that criticism will arise. It is 
different when we come to the demands for an “ equit- 
able indemnity,” for “a revision of commercial treaties,” 
and for the “reform of the Tsung-li-Yamen.” Surely 
in these cases the details are everything to China. The 
amount of the indemnity matters a great deal, and its 
principle has not and cannot be disputed. How much, 
again, is meant by “ the revision of commercial treaties,” 
and how much by the “reform of the Tsung-li- Yamen ””? 
There are very different ways of reforming the House of 
Lords as any other mischievous institution in the world. 
If we were discussing terms with the Chinese Govern- 
ment under normal conditions, it would be unfair to ask 
that only cut-and-dried proposals should be submitted. 
But the conditions at this moment are unique, and con- 
formity to these terms is demanded, not simply asa final 
settlement, but as a preliminary to two events—the first, 
the withdrawal of our troops ; the second, the return of 
the Chinese Court to Pekin. Before making any terms 
the preliminary to the restoration of order, we ought 
surely to be satisfied first that those terms were precise 
enough for the Chinese Government to give a decided 
and unqualified answer ; secondly, that they were terms 
on which in detail and not merely in principle the 


Powers were themselves agreed. In this case is any 
one satisfied that either of those conditions has been 
observed? It looks very much as if we are merely 
starting on another long era of futile diplomacy : a con- 
tingency which, as the Manchester Guardian points out, 
is simply disastrous to the commercial interests of 
Europe. Sir Robert Hart has addressed a timely 
warning to Europe through the columns of the 
Temps :— 

“I hope, therefore, that the Powers will avoid laying down 
too rigorous conditions regarding the indemnity, and that they 
will be accommodating as regards delays of payment. I further 
hope that they will hasten to settle their differences with China, 
for I assure you that the continuance of this universal uncer- 
tainty will affect the condition of the whole of China. All this 
cripples trade, and so diminishes the revenue. Indeed, the 
sooner peace is signed and proclaimed the better for the 
interests of China and foreign Powers. The longer people 
wait the greater the danger of a sort of collapse from which 
China will recover but very slowly, and the harder it will be to 
mend the mischief already wrought. It is not my purpose to 
advise you to be sentimental or indulgent in your criticisms, 
but I hope that the spirit which rules at the Temps will 
never cease to be cool, considerate and magnanimous.” 

“ Magnanimous”’ is a discredited epithet, but unless the 
Foreign Ministers have so made up their minds what 
they mean by these vague generalities as to prevent the 
outbreak of mutual disputes when the abstract demands 
come to be filled in with details, it will be impossible to 
attribute to their action either of the other two qualities 
Sir Robert Hart demands, 





THE HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 


HE decision given by the Queen’s Bench Division 
last week has settled nothing; it has merely 
created anew problem. Ever since, last autumn, the 
cost of building science sections was surcharged by the 
auditor most people were prepared to find that an 
action at law would destroy the legal slatus of the higher 
grade schools. These institutions are the by-products 
of the Act of 1870. They have sprung spontaneously 
from the pressure of local needs and the wise enthusiasms 
of local authorities. They are unknown to the Code, 
and they have no recognised place in the official 
machinery of education, but for twenty-seven years their 
existence and their growth have been sanctioned by the 
Department. Their revenues came from two sources. 
School boards were allowed to raise loans for the build- 
ing of higher grade schools to accommodate those 
children who had passed through all the standards, but 
who were not yet old enough, even as school age is 
counted in England, to leave school altogether, and 
they were helped also by the grants of Science and 
Art Departments for the teaching of science. It 
was not an ideal arrangement, but it did something, 
and that something has proved to be a good deal, to 
supply what is perhaps the most glaring and disastrous 
gap in our educational system. The schools had come 
under the fostering care of the School Boards and the 
triendly countenance of the Education Department 
from being accessories of our system to occupy a central 
place, and the report of the Educational Commission 
in 1895 bore emphatic testimony to the useful and 
indispensable part that they played in the education of 
the country. 
Last year there were sudden omens of a coming 
change. The higher grade schools had provoked the 
bitter hostility of the champions of Voluntary schools, 
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apprehensive that their own resources could not much 
longer meet the growing strain of an exhausting com- 
petition. These were the men who in this matter as 
in all others were the prisoners of an after-thought, and 
were obliged by their immediate loyalty to a system which 
they honestly prized to challenge every step and every 
development in the improvement of elementary educa- 
tion. There were others who were tempted to criticise 
the higher grade schools from a different point of view. 
They contrasted the anarchy of our own institutions 
with the rigid and deliberate order that distinguished 
the educational machine of Continental countries. A 
passion for arrangement and classification prompted a 
demand that all our institutions should be flung into 
the melting pot and a new machinery be hammered out 
of the débris, The decision last week, unless it be 
reversed, has destroyed the convention which, in the 
absence of a regular constitution, was the charter of the 
liberties of the higher grade schools. In other words, 
the practice of a generation has been revised; the 
sanction of time and of usage counts for nothing against 
the plain letter of the law, and authorities who in 
every part of the country have provided for a particu- 
larly important educational necessity find themselves 
liable at any moment to be cut off from their supplies, 
The tremendous number of children affected by this 
decision woula, apart from any other consideration, 
make this crisis in our history a crisis of signal and of 
wide importance. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, in an opportune warning 
addressed through the correspondence columns of the 
Times, points out that there may be a crumb of comfort 
to be got from this decision if we can believe that the 
Government really mean to undertake a large, substantial 
and whole-hearted scheme of educational organisation. 
We fear it is a very small crumb indeed. Public opinion 
has long since ceased to expect from the yawns of the 
Duke of Devonshire or the brilliant cynicisms of 
Sir John Gorst any serious contribution to reform, and 
even if it were probable that the Government meditated 
a genuine attempt to construct a complete educational 
system, what is to happen in the interval? There are 
many competing schemes of reform. There are various 
proposals for the redistribution of authorities and for the 
reorganisation of institutions. We have had no inkling 
of any imminent proposal by the Government to adopt 
any well considered scheme, and until new authorities 
are created or new sources of revenue provided, to 
strike at the higher grade schools is to undermine, where 
it does not destroy, the barrier that separates hundreds 
of thousands of children from educational famine. If 
it were granted, for the sake of argument, that there 
would be no room for higher grade schools under an 
amended and more statesmanlike arrangement of the 
educational resources of the country, it would be the 
merest madness to threaten or to cripple a single higher 
grade school until the institution that was to replace it 
should be ready at our elbow. 

This might be insisted upon even on the assump- 
tion that the day of the higher grade schools was over ; 
nothing we believe can be further fromthe truth. What- 
ever the reforms of the future, the experience not only 
of our own country, but particularly of France, shows 
that a wise policy will be careful especially to foster and 
to develop a species of school which, without affecting to 
give such education as is correctly called secondary, forms 
the appropriate climax to the earlier training of boys and 
girls whose education is not to be prolonged beyond the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, Probably in many cases, owing to 
the insufliciency of our secondary schools, higher grade 


schools will inevitably give a certain amount of teaching 
that is not strictly pertinent to their object. What the 
wise man sees is that the higher grade schools are 
capable of an elastic adaptation to the varying needs of 
different neighbourhoods, which should. make them 
particularly valuable at a time when our commercial 
danger demands above all things skill and training in 
our foremen and artisans. No one who reflects what the 
loss of our higher grade schools up and down the 
country would mean to the nation as a whole, and 
particularly to the poorer classes, can hesitate in the 
opinion that steps must immediately be taken to make 
them secure from the danger with which they are 
threatened. 





A “D.C.0O.”) YEOMAN’S STORY. 


Kroonstad, May 25th, 1goo. 


INCE I last wrote from the train I have not had 
time or opportunity to post the letter. The 
temporary bridge built across the Sand River was not 
strong enough to bear us, so we disembarked just before 
we got there, What a huge work it is! I suppose 
you have seen photos of it. It must have made a 
mighty crash when it fell. There is no water here 
except what is muddy and full of dead mules and oxen, 
and all has to be boiled. 

We have been marching three days now and we 
have another three days’ riding before us. I feel well 
and fit, but most of them are very much “ played out.” 
We are due to-morrow at Lindley, and after that— 
I don’t know. The whole march is most nauseous, on 
account of the large number of oxen and horses that 
lie putrid by the way, hundreds of vultures enjoying 
themselves. 

The enemy are supposed to be around us in small 
numbers, and last night we had outpost sentry with 
loaded rifles kept at full cock. I was one, and it was 
rather exciting, though I felt sleepy owing to the long 
march the previous day. 

Lindley, May 27th. 

The last two days have been eventful ones; when 
we arrived at Lindley the people pretended to receive 
us well, but sent word to about 600 Boers that we were 
there, and after we had rested about one hour (for we 
had marched twenty-eight miles in six hours, having had 
nothing but one biscuit in the morning and nothing to 
drink) suddenly the air rang out with volleys, several 
horses and men being wounded, and we got out of the 
village a flying mob, loose horses, blankets, bags and 
helmets littering the road. After we had got out of the 
town, the two guns (Colt’s) had to cover the retreat of 
the rest, and then we heard the bullets ping, and the 
dust fly before our feet. We took up our posi- 
tion on a plain surmounted by a kopje, where fortu- 
nately in time of peace a stone cattle-pen had been 
made, and here we are now ; we have had some two days’ 
continuous fighting and our casualties are four killed 
and twenty-five wounded, some seriously. Among the 
four killed is our Captain Keith, a very nice fellow, also 
a trooper Galpin; we are besieged here and cannot get 
out owing to our heavy baggage, which would put us to 
too much disadvantage. We have sent scouts out to tell 
General Colville of our state and we are expecting relief 
if only they get through. 

How one does get used to things ; even as | write 
I can hear the ping of the bullets overhead, and as just 
now a bullet hit the ground near three mules not twenty 
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yards away I am going to move myself and the horses 
of which I have charge. 

Well, now I am comfortable, though the music in 
the air is most distinct. I hope relief will come to-day 
as we are living. on -meat only and, indeed, would not 
have that but that we fortunately came across about 
thirty sheep, and are eating them ; when they are gone 
heaven knows what we will-eat. 

I think they.must.be following me up, as a shot 
passed within half-a-foot of my head, making the horse 
jump ; so good-bye till I reach safer quarters. 

3-30.—I have left the horses and gone to the top of 
the kopje where the cattle-pen is. Here we have one 
of our guns, and the adjutant made some splendid firing, 
throwing four men over and stampeding their horses. 
They returned a heavy fire and for a time we had to 
keep low, but our machine-gun soon silenced them. 
All the morning we heard the boom of big guns and we 
thought it might be our relief, but as evening came 
on they stopped and we don’t know what has happened. 
Early this morning (30th) I had to graze the horses ; but 
the Boers were up bright and early and we had a few 
horses shot, the bullets whizzing about in a most 
unpleasant way. 

I am up now in the corral waiting to see if there 
is any breakfast before going out to the gun, which is 
about 100 yards away on a commanding hill. From 
the early beginning I expect we will have a hot day of 
it. Good-bye for the present. 

30th.—I have been with the gun the last five hours 
and am with it now, but as there is a lull I am_ going to 
have a chat with you. The enemy are right in front of 


us, and every now and then you hear a whizz just to” 


keep you going. We had one or two narrow shaves, 
and I am sorry to say sixteen of our battalion were 
captured just now. e saw the whole thing from here, 
and they made a gallant stand, eight, I believe, being 
killed as only eight persons could be seen. In all, up to 
date, our casualties are forty-one killed, wounded, and 
missing. If the relief does not come soon heaven knows 
how many of us will be left, as this sniping game is most 
risky. For myself, | am getting very weak, a small walk 
tiring me, owing to the want of sleep and no food. In 
the last twenty-eight hours all we have had served out is 
two cups of tea and one pot of jam (1lb.) to be divided 
amongst ten men. Owing to some idiot nearly all the 
sheep we had broke away, so we are on very short 
rations. My goodness, how some bread and butter 
would be good. Biscuits gave out two days ago, only 
broken scraps being given us. 


Morning of the 31st.—The kopje, which is our only 
retreat, and on which we lost sixteen men yesterday in 
trying to take it, was splendidly taken this morning by 
the Dublins at the point of the bayonet. The Boers 
have brought up_a big g-pounder, and if relief does 
not come we shall have to cut our way out some- 
how. . The swish made by the big shells is most awful ; 
some of them burst only 2oyds. from us, raising the dust 
in a way which makes us see what we can expect if one 
gets in here. Our horses are.all saddled, and emergency 
rations have been given out. At present our men are 
holding a hill bravely ; the rattle of musketry is con- 
tinuous. Should they be driven away and the Boers 
get their guns there, it would be all over with us. 
Good-bye for the present. 

3.30.—The Boers have been too much for ; us we have 
surrendered, and are all captives; they treated us very 
well considering that we surrendered unconditionally. 
Their commandant forbade his men to rob us, but our 
Zeiss glasses which many of our fellows carried were 
torcibly taken from us. One thing the surrender did for us 
was to give us a good meal, As there was no need to keep 
provisions, the officers gave us leave to take what we 
wanted, so you should have. seen the rush we made for 
the tins of meat and vegetables, and I was fortunate 
enough to secure a bottle of essence of coffee, and a large 





tin of compressed tea and coffee tablets. They gave us 
time to eat, and then made us walk off to their camp 
about four miles off. I thought I should never get there 
alive, and then the night was bitterly cold and my feet 
became quite numb. We have our overcoats, but no 
blankets. This morning | got a tin and made myself 
and my friend E.a splendid cup of coffee, and with a 
biscuit we had we made a good breakfast. 

The Boers are all around us and keep sentry over 
us walking up and down with loaded rifles. About five 
hundred of them are down in a hollow singing a thanks- 
giving hymn for this victory over us yesterday. Their 
voices sound very fine and solemn. The Boers treat 
us civilly, but their chiefs have but little command 
over them; for instance, one of our fellows got the 
Adjutant to apply to De Wet for the return of his Zeiss 
glasses which had been looted from him. De Wet 
complied and ordered the man who had taken them 
to give them up, but when the Adjutant put his 
hand out to take them, instead of surrendering them 
he gave him a blow and, declaring they were all as 
good as their leaders, defiantly made off with them. 
They are, for the most part, men of splendid physique, 
with dark, sun-burned faces and broad shoulders. 
Amongst them are young lads of fifteen and eighteen, 
as wiry as their fathers. I suppose the papers will 
have the total annihilation of the D.C.O. We have 
had about ninety killed, wounded and missing, out 
of 390, and the last stand was terrible, the bullets 
flying about ina way that made you wonder anybody 
could be alive. I wish I could get a line to you, as I 
know you will be very anxious about me, 1am going 
on writing this letter as I get time, and the first time I 
am able to post will send it off to you. I suppose I 
shall never see the letters and papers that must be 
waiting for us all somewhere. 

I think they will take us to Pretoria, but how I 
don’t know. No doubt there is much suffering in store 
for us. Tell M. on no account to forget to put £60 
to my account in Cape Town, as I may be able to 
get at it through merchants in Pretoria, and anyhow I 
will need it after the war. Good-bye. 


B. O’GorRMAN. 





A PORTUGUESE UNIVERSITY CITY. 


the old wooden bridge over the Mondego, the 
pale green waters of which slide swiftly amid the sand 
bars beneath the parti-coloured magnificence of the city 
of Coimbra. They are really rude—at least, so it seems 
to the stranger thus on the threshold of Portugal’s chief 
University. The fact that they are as pretty as they 
are free in their manners and jests may be something in 
mitigation of their misconduct. Something also may be 
conceded to them for the sake of their clear skies and 
the exhilaration that proceeds from life on easy condi- 
tions, surrounded by the beautiful both in art and of 
nature. Still, it is almost comforting to know that 
Coimbra is not now the centre of education for 
Portugal’s theological students. Cheap though every- 
thing is in Dom Carlos’s kingdom, youths trained for 
the Church drift more and more to Santarem rather 
than Coimbra, the expenses of the theological colleges 
of the former place being less than the £80 or £100 
per annum which in Coimbra covers, with a 
respectable margin, the cost of a University training. 
The stalwart, bare-headed striplings who animate 
Coimbra’s promenades and the steep alleys which climb 
from the city to the stately group of lecture-halls, 
libraries, and museums on the crest of the hill may be 
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rated as young noblemen, lawyers, and doctors in 
embryo. They are an exceedingly picturesque addition 
to the old walls, florid portals, and the pink and white 
and blue tenements which terrace recklessly above each 
other from the river to the sky-line. Some carry their 
portfolios, with flying pennons of crimson and yellow 
silk, as if they were already Cabinet Ministers. They 
are, on the whole, a singularly prepossessing body of 
youths, whose beards and moustaches rather belie their 
age. Whether seen hard at work, humming like bees, 
in the perfumed shade of the Botanical Gardens, 
saluting their Professors (whose dressy shoes and 
crimson-lined hoods also lend colour to the streets), 
ravishing the mulberry-trees in the midst of the city, or 
smoking cigarettes as they lean idly on the rickety 
bridge, they seem full of promise for Portugal’s future. 
The loungers on the bridge may be merely turning 
out sonnets—a passion that grips Coimbra hard; or 
they may be interested in the factory girls, or the blue 
lines of mountains which spring from the Mondego’s 
valley to the east. There is ample justification for them 
in any case. 

It must not be supposed that because Coimbra has 
factories it is also canopied, more or less thickly, by 
smoke. They seem to manage these matters better in 
Portugal than we do. Even Covilha, the Manchester of 
the land, with long mills in its lateral gullies, is as clear 
overhead as an islet in the South Seas. The acres of 
fabrics of many colours which bespread the enclosures 
of these factories are as bright to look down upon as 
so many garden beds. So of Coimbra. Except at the 
dinner hour, and perhaps of an evening, you would not 
thinkthe city was devoted to anything more exciting than 
college lectures and the ordinary huckstering of any 
ordinary village market place. Itneedsa practised eye to 
tell where thechief factory on the south side of the river 
ends, and where the famous monastery of Santa Clara 
begins. They are close neighbours, and very odd is the 
contrast of the lives of the nuns in the convent and the 
lives of the maidens who troop, singing, in and out of 
the adjacent workshops for a few pence per working 
day of at least ten hours. 

Coimbra has not been altogether a happy place for 
the monarchs of Portugal. Perhaps it was well for 
them when Lisbon was made the capital, even as it was 
certainly convenient for Coimbra when the University 
was finally settled on the banks of the Mondego. The 
early Bishops of Coimbra had a disquieting knack of 
co-operating with their graces of Oporto and Braga in 
humiliation of the King in those centuries of particular 
strife between the Church and the State. Sancho IL, 
the fourth King, was peculiarly annoyed by them. Their 
intrigues deprived him of his Queen, and by their 
alliance more or less active with Affonso III. his 
successor, they drove him from Portugal to die 
an exile in Toledo. To be sure, he requited 
them in kind, as when he quartered his cavalry 
in the majestic aisle of the cathedral and one of 
his captains went to and fro in the city diverting 
himself and the people with the self-conferred title of 
Bishop of Coimbra. The tragedy of Ignez de Castro 
is only one of several sternly dramatic episodes which 
make the beautiful place interesting to us, but which 
must have made Portugal’s princes wonder as to their 
own fate here or elsewhere. The handsome doorway 
of the Telles Palace, at a corner of one of the zigzagging 
ascents to the University, is sure to attract the visitor's 
notice. He may or may not know that it was through 
this low-browed portal that Prince Joao, the son of 
Dom Pedro I. by Ignez de Castro, stole one day with 
his attendants to stab Maria Telles, his wife. His 
‘ secret marriage with this poor woman stood in the way of 
another alliance which promised (or seemed to promise) 
to secure to him the crown. He butchered herruthlessly, 
so that even his followers wept at the sight. With the 
exhumation of the body of Ignez de Castro from the 
sunken little monastery precincts just to the east of the 
south end of the Mondego’s bridge, and the solemn_pro- 





cession of the corpse, with King, courtiers and thousands 
of torches, over the hills to the valley of Alcobaga, 
Portugal’s royalty might well hope to have written 
“finis” to their personal association with the famous 
old city. This was in 1361. Nevertheless, in 1515, 
Dom Manuel tempted Providence here, in the church of 
Santa Cruz, by exhuming the first two Kings of the 
country, enthroning the mummies, and with crowns, 
swords, and a spread of crimson velvet making a little 
pageant on behalf of their sanctity. But it was not for 
nothing that Dom Manuel I. received the name of the 
Fortunate, though some might see in the subsequent 
abrupt decline of his country the far-reaching noxious 
influence of Coimbra upon the royal stock. 

Coimbra’s two chief churches, the old cathedral and 
Santa Cruz, are both charming, though they appeal to 
very different qualities of appreciation. One must have 
spent a few hot days in Portugal thoroughly to value 
the combination of dado-work in blue tiles and such 
beautifully pure Romanesque architecture as this of the 
Sé Velha. With a very severe critical faculty, it may be 
advisable in the cathedral’s interior to notice nothing 
lower than the height of a very tall man. Then the 
arches and their elaborate capitals can be warranted 
able to enchant. Until recently the building was in a 
horrible condition of neglect owing to the disease so 
prevalent in Portugal where public monuments are con- 
cerned—lack of funds. But with the weeding of the 
exterior, including the removal of the many nests which 
swallows and other birds build in its eaves, and the 
complete restoration of the interior, the building will 
dignify Coimbra and all Portugal. The view of the 
city from its belfry platform is very striking, and quite 
justifies the passion of admiration with which the 
students compose verses on it when they are about to 
leave it. . 

The church of Santa Cruz, in its actual presentment, 
dates from that suffocatingly luxuriant epoch, the time 
of Manuel the Fortunate. Here, as at Belem by 
Lisbon, and notably at Batalha, one realises the pre- 
ciousness of simplicity. The three buildings are 
bewildering in the lavishness of their ornamental details. 
One requires a microscope, or at least binoculars, for a 
comprehensive survey of them. Taken at so many yards 
“per diem,” they may perhaps be fitly enjoyed ; but life 
is too short for that kind of thing. The Gothic tomb of 
Affonso Henriques gives the first King of Portugal a very 
Apostolic effigy, which does not quite suit his warrior’s 
garb. For the curious jibing medallion heads to the 
tomb we must again thank the period of Manuel the 
Fortunate, which could not have enough of what it con- 
ceived to be a good thing. 

Coimbra’s slums abound in picturesque “bits.” 
They are, of course, well beneath the noses of the 
refined professors on the city’s top. Even so, one 
fancies the smell of them is not entirely lost to the digni- 
fied gentlemen in robes and birettas who pace round 
and round the —— and roses of the Camoes 
monument near the library of the University. The poorer 
students burn the midnight oil on fifth or sixth floors in 
these same slums. They have no option as to living out, 
seeing that there are no residential blocks attached to 
the University. But they are able to choose their slums, 
and an attic above the city walls to the east or south will 
yield them such views from their windows as cannot but 
excite the poetic ardour in them. Apart from their 
lower quarters, there need be nothing morally amiss with 
these lodgings for the studious poor, for they are all 
subject to licences from the authorities. 

But it is not essential here in the south to spend 
many hours of the day between whitewashed walls and 
under a roof. Outside the lecture-rooms the students 
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doves are no distraction to studious toil. The avenues of 
limes make a fair trellis between them and the hot sun 
of the south. And one may assume at a venture that, at 
least during the working hours of the University day, 
the presence of ladies in these same gardens is not 
encouraged. If so, that is a little hard on the fair sex, 
though it must be added that the gardens, if handy 
enough for the students, are at a considerable vertical 
distance above the city proper. But later in the day 
things are different. When the Mondego is catching 
at the reflection of the stars as it glides towards the 
Atlantic, one may find students in all the cafés arguing 
about philosophy, politics and billiards, and discover 
other students even more pleasantly occupied on the 
public seats under the mulberry trees. These others 
may or may not talk philosophy with the damsels who 
sit, not always demurely, by their side. 


C. E. 





THE THEATRE, 


“HENRY V.,” “THE MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR,” AND “SHOCK-HEADED PETER.” 


HE tftlat, unraised spirits that have dared on the 

unworthy scaffold of the Lyceum Theatre to 
bring forth Henry V, are likely to meet with the kindly 
judgment for which the Chorus prays. Indeed, they 
have almost rendered superfluous the apologies whic 
they have very rightly retained by staging the play with 
all the magnificence that the public seems to expect in 
a modern Shaksperean production. On the whole 
this is done with unusual taste. The scenery is often 
really beautiful and the stage effects are not too dis- 
tracting. A few of the usual ludicrous results, however, 
follow from over-lavishness. When Henry V. on the 
moment of going into battle answers the ambassador of 
the confident French :— 

“We are but warriors for the working-day ; 


Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 


And time hath worn us into slovenny,” 


and points to a body of magnificent masqueraders who 
have certainly not marched further than trom Madame 
Tussaud’s, the whole effect of the contrast between the 
opposing hosts on which the glory of the victory 
depends is completely overthrown. We want another 
Chorus, not to apologise for “the four and five most 
ragged foils,” but to beg the audience to understand 
that the English soldiers are not so clean and comfort- 
able as they look. 

Then there are those terrible tableaux, relics of the 
artistic period of Ward and Maclise. To my mind, the 
tableau of Agincourt is a far worse artistic outrage 
than “The Signing of Magna Carta” in King Fohn. 
The latter was something quite extraneous and did not 
interfere with Shakspere’s intention. But to intro- 
luce a tableau into Henry V. is to defeat the dramatist’s 
deliberate aims, The absence of all attempt to realize 
the heroic side of Agincourt on the stage is one of the 
triumphs of the play, illustrating well what is of value 
in the Greek practice with regard tosuch matters. The 
allusion in the Chorus, Henry’s noble speech, the reported 
incidents of the field, make of the battle something stupen- 
dous, unrealizable, a background of greatness in our 
thoughts, which tableaux, however well arranged, only 
serve to vulgarize, if not destroy. Tradition, of course, 
justifies the procedure, and the’stage is slow to cast off 
tradition. In Mr. G. Rignold’s production of Henry V. 
at Drury Lane, in 1879, a whole new act was introduced, 
giving an “ Historical Episode: Reception of King 
Henry the Fifth on entering London after the Battle 


of Agincourt.” We know better than to do that 
to-day ; but we might go further. Mr. Benson’s pro- 
duction last year ought to have caused such childishness 
to be laughed off the stage for ever. 

The acting version of the play is straightforward 
and reverent, and the recent vandalism of lopping off 
the Prologues is not resorted to. The slight rearrange- 
ment of the acts is quite justified by the plea of dramatic 
unity, and the coupling together of the two scenes con- 
nected with the illness and the death of Falstaff is a simple 
and quite effective way out of a difficulty. The inten- 
tion of those who arranged this version seems to have 
been to lay the whole emphasis on the military action 
of the play, especially in the English camp. Wecannot 
help feeling that a little less of this would have produced 
the same effect. There was just a little too much of 
Fluellen, a part which Mr. E. M. Robson, excellent 
comedian as he once again proved himself, did not quite 
fill, We have always felt that one of the defects of all 
acting versions of Henry V. is that the scene between 
Henry V. and Katherine, coming suddenly without any 
preparation, has the effect of an imported dualogue with 
no dramatic meaning. Ina performance where so much 
is kept as in the Lyceum production, it might surely be 
possible (it would certainly be effective with so demure 
and charming a Katherine as Miss Sarah Brooke proved 
herself) to cut a little of Fluellen and his companions, 
and to introduce into one of the French scenes the 
picture of Katherine learning the English tongue to 
prepare for the warlike Harry. It would not make five 
minutes’ difference, and it would give to the meeting of 
Katherine and Henry in the last act an interest it other- 
wise lacks, 

However, all criticisms of details, however import- 
ant, fade away before the main fact of last Saturday’s 
production. This was that, as Henry V., Mr. Lewis 
Waller achieved a triumph such as few Shaksperean 
actors of the present generation have achieved. In 
Henry V. Shakspere paints the Elizabethan ideal of 
kinghood, a man of action making his position splendid. 
In Richard II. Shakspere had shown that the position 
cannot of itself support an unworthy occupant, in 
Henry IV. that the position is still something too large 
for a usurper to fill, Royal Harry is a born king; 
albeit there is enough of the usurper in him to make him 
feel not certainly to the position born. Mr. Waller rose 
to his opportunities as a king; his defiance of the 
French Ambassadors was resonant with the pride that 
comes of position and a sense of righteousness ; his 
address to the soldiers before Harfleur was a torrent of 
heady encouragement. The action hardly appeared to 
wait for it. It was a clarion voice crying Good cheer ! 
in the heat of the battle. A real inspiration seemed to 
thrill all his utterances as a leader and as aking. Asa 
man philosophizing his position, he was perhaps some- 
what lacking in subtlety. The details of his speech 
about kingship went for nothing. He was content with 
a broad and effective contrast between action and 
meditation. Such was the case too in his scene with 
Katherine, when he was obviously tired and not quite 
sure of his words. At its best, however, it was a great 
performance. Of some of the other players we have 
— spoken. } 

iss Lily Hanbury’s imposing figure and _ fine 
elocution gave the magnificent monologues of the 
Chorus their just effect, and the William of Mr. 
J. H. Barnes was a good study of rough dignity and 
loyal independence. The rest of the cast were quite 
worthy of the occasion. 

Me F. R. Benson’s production of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was marked by that general level 
of excellence in acting which distinguishes all his 
productions. It suffered also from the usual lack of 
distinction. Mr. G. R. Weir’s Falstaff was a polished 
performance, rather too polished, in our opinion, for the 
“damned Epicurean rascal.” We could as easily 
conceive Father Christmas misconducting himself as the 
delightful old gentleman Mr. Weir presented to us. Mr. 
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Benson contented himself with the small part of Dr. 
Caius, and indulged in a perfect revel of gymnastics, 
most suitable to the time of year, and in a modification 
of the text of his part so as not to offend the 
squeamish taste of his audience. Mr. Frank Rodney, 
though a somewhat effeminate Ford, gave a capital piece 
of acting, especially in the buck-basket scenes 
which could not have gone better. Mrs. Benson 
and Miss Chester, as the wives, played with com- 
mendable merriness. Miss Lilian Braithwaite was a 
sweet Anne Page ; and Miss Alice Denvil was an admir- 
able Mistress Quickly. The long Act 1 was very tiring 
to the aydience. If it be necessary (and there is a great 
deal to be said for it) to cram into one act all the inci- 
dents up to the end of the fight, it should at least be played 
more briskly. We look forward with interest to the 
productions of Henry IV., Part 11., on January 3oth, 
and Coriolanus on February 13th. 

On Wednesday afternoon a children’s farce, adapted 
from Shock-Headed Peter, was produced at the Garrick 
Theatre. As one of the writers of it is the usual con- 
tributor to this column, perhaps the less we say of it, 
either in praise or blame, the better. We will content 
ourselves with the comment of a small child in the 
audience who shrieked with delight as she recognised 
each of Dr. Hoffman’s famous characters. “ Why, 
they've got it all in!” she said rapturously as the 
curtain fell on a representation of the good angel of the 
title-page. That is what children want with their 
favourite books. Shock-Headed Peter was preceded by a 
pretty Christmas episode in one act, The Man 
who Stole the Castle, by Mr. Tom Gallon and Mr. 
Leon M. Lion. A child as small and as winning 
as Miss Queenie May cannot fail to attract a 
Christmas audience, and it is interesting to see Miss 
Beatrice Terry maintaining the histrionic tradition of 
her family. The linked sweetness of the little play is 
rather long drawn out; the action might easily be 
quickened with advantage. 


L. R. F. QO, 





EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


HE Educational Section of the Paris Exhibition, 
though well worth a visit, was in many respects 
not so satisfactory as one might have expected. In the 
first place, the ubi of the show was unfortunately 
chosen. Below and around organs, dulcimers, piano- 
fortes and other instruments of music emulated one 
another in contributing to an intolerable cacophony in 
which the clack of printing presses and lithographing 
machines beat the time with deathly iteration. In these 
circumstances one can well understand that the atmo- 
sphere was not very congenial for the examination of 
an educational exhibition. Moreover, the exhibits were 
spread over too great an area, and the absence of a 
German Section detracted much from the interest and 
completeness of the Exhibition. 

Of the British Section—chaotic, perhaps, but with 
many redeeming features—we have no reasonable cause 
to be ashamed. The director, Mr. Fabian Ware, was 
aptly chosen, and proved to be quite the right person in 
the right place. His courtesy, his wide knowledge and 
his linguistic ability are but a few of the many qualities 
which were duly recognised in the Visitors’ Book by 
numerous expressions of “reconnaissance.” In fine, 
we have no cause for misgiving if the nations of the 
earth have accepted him as a typical Englishman. 


science, preparatory schools—well might a distracted 
Frenchman exclaim, “ Diable, c’est embarrassant.” His 
perplexity was anticipated, and to some extent removed, 
by the presentation of adescriptive handbook of education 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland—a brochure 
running to some 150 pages. Of these, the first forty-four 
give a lucid account of education in England under the 
headings of primary, secondary, and technical, and the 
Universities, the treatment of each being terse and 
interesting. The next fifty pages present in considerable 
detail the Welsh system of education. The account 
of education in Scotland deals lucidly with the various 
features of the system there obtaining, the description 
of each feature being prefaced by an interesting historical 
account of its evolution. One forms the impression that 
Scotsmen have no wish to emulate the fate of Fontaine’s 
frog: they have, however, a right to be proud of their 
educational work. 

Another injustice is done to Ireland by according it 
only three pages, the excuse being that considerable 
alterations are taking place in the system of education. 
One would at least have liked more information on the 
subject of Irish education than is furnished by a barren 
list of educational reports.” Taken all in all, however, 
the handbook was well conceived, and although it illus- 
trated in places our national inability to see great things 
large and small things little, it was, on the whole, a satis- 
factory performance. 

he American Section, as being most closely 
allied to our own, deserved, and doubtless received, 
careful study from English visitors. It was excel- 
lently planned and lavishly executed, large grants 
being made by the various States. The impression it 
gave me, however, was that the Americans are far too 
conscious of the merits of their system, and that the 
number of really valuable ideas which it embodies is 
very limited. As a whole the exhibit is not very helpful 
to English educationists, and in particular the art work 
throughout the schools is quite below what we are used 
to in this country. As an instance of the lavishness 
displayed it is worth mentioning that no less than 
twenty-one well-printed monographs on education in the 
United States, besides eight smaller pamphlets dealing 
particularly with the work done in New York, were 
presented gratis to visitors. The larger pamphlets deal 
with such varied subjects as Organisation, Education of 
the Indian and of the Negro, School Architecture, and 
Hygiene, &c. That the tone in some of them is dis- 
tinctly American the following extracts will serve to 
show :— 


“In a country like ours, where, fortunately, there is no 
hereditary class, it is absolutely wasteful for any private citizens 
to build palaces for their residences.” 


On the duties of the chief executive of the department 
of instruction (anglicé, head master) :— 


“ He should be charged with the responsibility of developing 
a professional and enthusiastic teaching force, and of making 
all the teaching scientific and forceful. He must perfect the 
organisation of his department and make and carry out plans 
to accomplish this. If he cannot do this in a reasonable time, 
he should be superseded by one who can.” 

“ What is demanded and what is, apparently, coming is a 
more perfect system which will give credit for good work in 
the schools and enable a parent to point his finger at and 
procure the dismissal of one who inflicts upon his child a 
schoolroom which is not wholesome and healthful, or a teacher 
bn is physically, pedagogically, or morally unfit to train his 

ild. 

“The present commissioner . .. . stands without a 
peer as the most philosophical thinker and the readiest writer 
upon educational subjects in the world.” 


Of the smaller monographs one on “ The Teaching 
of English in the State Normal School at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts,” by Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., of that school, 
was of special interest. The list of memory selections 
given at the end of the pamphlet contains the names of 


The chief characteristic of the British Section was 
undoubtedly its heterogeneity. Public schools, grammar 
schools, Board schools, voluntary schools, schools of 


a large number. of American writers and poets scarcely 
known on this side of the Atlantic, though the names of 
Tennyson, Keats, Wordsworth, Browning and other 
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English poets are of frequent occurrence. Much dis- 
creet enthusiasm seems to be shown in American 
schools in the teaching of literature. 

In connection with the American Section there was 
given in the Palais des Congrés a series of moving 
pictures illustrating the work of the schools of the city of 
New York, many of the drills being accompanied by a 
large phonograph, An explanation, first in amusing 
English and then in amusing French, was given before 
the exhibition of each picture by an American delegate. 
Very amusing to English eyes was the. picture of the 
assembly of School No. 147 (imagine traditions gathering 
round School No. 147 !), at which as in all other schools 
some patriotic exercise is performed. Usually the 
exercise takes the form of saluting the American flag— 
the star-spangled banner—either, as in this case, 
collectively with the repetition in unison of a formula in 
which the word “liberty” is prominent ; or individually, 
as the pupils—boys and girls—file past. The idea of 
teaching patriotism in such a way, or indeed in any way, 
would not, I feel sure, appeal to English head masters of 
secondary schools ; but on the occasion on which this 
picture was taken considerable enthusiasm and exulta- 
tion were shown by the pupils. One may be permitted 
to doubt, in spite of the protestations of the delegate, 
whether the same pitch of enthusiasm is attained 
morning after morning. Other pictures included in the 
“program” showed a cookery class making cakes like 
clock-work ; recess games in which the teachers join 
and rapid dismissal in case of fire; all being lifelike 
presentments, 

In the French Section the dominant feature was 
the excellence of the art work throughout, and especially 
that of the technical schools. The surpassing exhibit 
of the Collége Stanislaus, a leading Roman Catholic 
secondary school of Paris (and doubtless of France), 
suggested that Catholic teachers have not yet lost their 
cunning. A “Notice sur Tl Alliance des Maisons 
d’Education Chrétiennes,” which was presented at this 
exhibit, sets forth the aims and work of the Alliance. 
Of its works not the least important is the publica- 
tion of text-books for the use of schools. One 
turned with interest to the list of English reading- 
books published by the Alliance, a few of which may be 
mentioned :—Sandford and Merton, A Christmas Carol, 
The Traveller, The Deserted Village, Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare, Enoch Arden, Paradise Lost, Childe Harold, 
Macaulay’s History, Tales of a Grandfather, Alas! how 
few even of the names of these would be known to the 
average English boy. When will a better appreciation 
of our own literature arise in our schools? And how 
long will the study of the metallurgy of gold and the 
preparation of its salts prevent, as it undoubtedly does 
in many of our schools, a delving into the precious 
lodes of our own literature? How much truer a 
patriotism based on our great men, our great literature, 
our great history, than on extent of empire and our 
success as shopkeepers ! 

The Russian exhibit, though it received the highest 
number of awards, was surprisingly lacking in interest. 
Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, and many other 
countries, all showed their activity in the work of 
education by their exhibits, exhibits from which pleasure 
and edification would doubtless have been derived had 
time permitted a more careful study. 

The moral of the Exhibition is definite and 
obvious. We as a nation are not handicapped by 
want of money, or of schools, or of men, or of 
traditions. But we are grievously lacking in organisa- 
tion—in the ability to obtain the greatest result with the 
least expenditure of means. We waste our money and 
our effort. Above all, we are given to listening to the 
catchwords and the empty words of arm-chair philo- 
sophers ; we instigate and support educational booms. 
Boswell records Dr. Johnson’s hatred of by-roads in 
education. “Education,” said the Doctor (who, by the 
way, was a practical pedagogue), “is as well known, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be, 


Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is 
useless labour.” The opinion—expressed, perhaps, 
with some hyperbole—deserves careful consideration in 
these days of educational experiments, for it contains, I 
believe, like most of the doctor’s obiter dicta, more than 
a modicum of wit. It is at least certain that education 
should not be allowed to become a happy hunting- 
ground for faddists. The ideals of educational work 
have been fixed for ages, and cataclytic changes in the 
machinery and means are not only unnecessary, but 
almost certain to end disastrously. The stage of disaster 
is far away yet from English education, but the time 
is ripe for critical reflection on recent policy and 
action :— 
“ Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse that throws the rider.” 


T. L. HUMBERSTONE, 





FROM ABROAD, 


PROBLEMS FOR MR. McKINLEY 


expect to find out within a year or so just what 
e American people want to do with that ungrateful, 
obstreperous, ambitious, slippery lover of liberty, Mr. 
Aguinaldo, former mayor of Cavite, Philippine Islands, 
and sometimes called the George Washington of his 
country. As I indicated in my last letter, the Presi- 
dential campaign in no wise turned upon the question of 
imperialism. McKinley has been re-elected because the 
country was prosperous and because the people feared 
to make a change, particularly when a change meant the 
success of a man in some of whose ideas they had no 
confidence. Now that the election is over, many people 
who voted for McKinley are expressing the earnest hope 
that he will find some way out of the Philippine muddle 
before 1904. In fact, if he does not, it may be confi- 
dently predicted that his party will go down to defeat 
in that year. 

I doubt if your readers realise that this country has 
not yet had an open and fearless discussion of the 
Philippine problem, During the campaign such a dis- 
cussion was absolutely impossible. oever opened 
his mouth in defence of the rights of the Filipino, which 
certainly do seem quite as as sacred and well grounded 
as those of our forefathers in 1776, was obliged to 
defend himself against an avalanche of accusation. He 
was accused of treason and of being the friend of 
repudiationists, Socialists and anarchists. A man could 
not advocate a just policy toward the Philippines with- 
out seeming to support all that Bryan stands for. The 
most influential newspapers of the country, even though 
the editors of them disliked McKinley and his foreign 
policy, hurled vituperative columns at any man who 
dared to criticise the Administration. Hence it required 
more than human courage for a Republican to declare 
himself in any way out of sympathy with the policies of 
the Administration. In a republic like the United States, 
public opinion in the long run does prevail, but during 
particular crises it is the opinion of the majority which 
rules, and that opinion is a tyrant whose wrath the 
ordinary man greatly fears. Now that the crisis is over, 
we shall begin to hear from many a timid soul who has 
been muzzled by public opinion. In the pulpit all talk 
thus far has been from the near-sighted sentimentalists 
who see in our hold on the Philippines a new oppor- 
tunity for missionary enterprise. Before November 6th 
few ministers of the Gospel dared give expression even to 
a suspicion that we were not doing the wise and Christ-like 


Nos that the fear of Bryan has passed, we may 
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thing in the Orient. They would have been told that 
the preacher should not talk politics ; their words would 
have been twisted and perverted in the newspapers ; 
powerful interests would have clamoured for their 
removal from the pulpit; many of their best friends 
would have been alienated. So most of the preachers 
have kept still. In the same way the Professors of our 
colleges and Universities have been muzzled. Our 
Universities are all engaged in a mad race after money ; 
among them there is the keenest rivalry for endowments, 
building and students. Excepting a few institutions 
supported by States, they are all largely dependent upon 
the generosity of the rich, The average University 
president is merely a respectable and accredited beggar ; 
the success of his institution depends entirely on the 
favour which it meets in the eyes of the wealthy men 
who are looking for an opportunity to benefit their kind 
and at the same time perpetuate the memory of their 
names. Woe betide, therefore, the college Professor 
who rashly gives his voice or pen to any cause which 
our plutocrats condemn. His chief will come to him 
and plaintively beg him to be silent, for millionaires 
are sending in notice that they have concluded to 
change their wills. The Professor has no alterna- 
tive: he must either shut up or resign. Such is 
academic freedom in the United States. The college 
professor can say what he likes about the Mormons, 
Canadians, or the Chinese; he may take any view he 
pleases of the French Revolution, or of the Referendum 
in Switzerland and New Zealand, but he must hold his 
tongue upon any question which seems to concern the 
present prosperity of the American people. He is not 
ordered to keep still; it is the situation that muzzles 
him. 

So it happens that now, for the first time, we are to 
have a free discussion of the whole subject of 
Imperialism. We shall at last hear from college men, 
and preachers, and publicists who have hitherto held 
their peace through fear of calumny. Indeed, I have 
good reason for believing that the closest friends of Mr. 
McKinley will now welcome a frank and honest discus- 
sion of our relations with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. Mr. McKinley himself is not in love with 
the Imperial policy. He knows very well that he cannot 
be President after 1904, and he is exceedingly anxious 
that his name be mentioned with great respect by future 
historians. Indeed, I doubt if any man ever lived in the 
White House who was more sensitive to the opinion of 
his countrymen than is President McKinley. If 
he should once become convinced that a protectorate 
for the Philippines is practicable and that the American 
people in the long run would like to have the problem 
solved that way, not liking the prospect of continued 
warfare nor the risk of complications in all Oriental 
disturbances, President McKinley would gracefully yield 
to destiny and easily find his way out of what now seems 
a most desperate tangle. This may seem optimistic but 
I am sure it is justified. I know Mr. mp cers | person- 
ally and I know most of the men whose advice he heeds. 
They have no desire to turn this republic into an empire. 
They honestly believe that our policy towards the 
Filipino has been the wisest and kindest that was possi- 
ble under the circumstances. They are sincere in their 
profession of a purpose to give to the Filipino the utmost 
independence of which he is capable, but they do not 
believe him capable of absolute self-government. They 
are convinced that his own welfare demands our 
guardianship and tutelage. 

It is because McKinley and his most trusted advisers 
are sincere that I am hopeful with regard to the ultimate 
solution of the problem. Events will teach them some- 
thing. Two years ago they believed that the United 
States was gaining a great prize in the Philippines. 
Secretary Gage unconsciously gave expression to this 
belief when he remarked in one of his public 
addresses that philanthropy would incidentally come 
back to us with 5 per cent. That opinion prevailed 
pretty generally throughout the country; also the 


idea that the Philippines gave us a foothold in 
the Orient destined to aid us in the expansion of 
our foreign trade. It is pretty hard now to find many 
prominent men in the Republican party who will 
seriously uphold the proposition that the Philippine 
Islands will prove a valuable or useful possession. 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, still talks that way, but the 
people are coming to think of him as a mere sophomoric 
word-monger. Charles Emory Smith, the Postmaster- 
General, is the only member of the Cabinet who has not 
yet had a revelation. Mr. Smith is an excellent stump 
speaker, but is not noted for brains or judgment. 
President McKinley, although relying greatly on his 
political tact, will not be influenced by his opinions on 
matters of grave concern. In fact, while the President 
is disposed to view the election as an endorsement of his 
policy, I know that he and his friends are looking into 
the future with tremendous seriousness, and that less 
and less attention will be paid henceforth to the high- 
falutin, shallow-pated Republican politicians who have 
been so conspicuous during the last turbulent twelve 
months, The Administration will make strenuous 
efforts to avoid responsibility for further bloodshed 
in China. The American people do not like Chinamen ; 
they want to trade with them, but they don’t care 
to bother about governing them. McKinley knows 
this fact well enough and is anxious, therefore, to let 
the European courts determine the fate of China with- 
out his assistance. Republican leaders have also come 
to the conclusion that the Philippine Islands will prove 
a very expensive colony, from the ownership of which 
our trade will get very little benefit. Within a year the 
Supreme Court will be called upon to decide whether 
or no Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands are really 
a part of the United States. If the decision is in the 
affirmative, then we must admit goods from those 
Islands into our markets free of duty. Free and 
unrestricted immigration between the Philippines and 
the United States would also follow. Our manufacturers 
and labouring men would immediately protest and the 
administration would be obliged to give to the Filipinos 
at least quasi-independence. Even if the Supreme Court 
should decide that the Islands are not part of the 
United States within the meaning of the Constitution, 
if the natives continue their resistance and the truth be 
made clear to all that our commerce does not need the 
Philippines, that our markets are not enlarged by their 
possession, the people will undoubtedly favour letting 
them go. That something of the sort will happen is 
the opinion of most level-headed men whose blood is 
not hot with political prejudice. 

During the next two years the Republican party 
will be put to a severe test. It has absolute control of 
both Houses of Congress and will be mightily tempted 
to abuse its power. The country is still upon a war 
revenue basis and the Treasury is fullof money which 
various interests wish to see expended. The President 
may be conservative, but Congress will not be easily 
held in check, Within a year Congress will undoubtedly 
have committed itself to the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, in favour of which, by the way, 
the Isthmian Canal Commission will shortly make a 
report. There is little doubt, also, that Congress will 
indulge in subsidy legislation for the benefit of American 
ships engaged in foreign trade. The regular army will 
be enlarged to probably 100,000 men, and the navy will 
be strengthened in various ways. In short, it is to be 
feared that the coming Congress, instead of reducing 
taxation, will start the country upon a career of extrava- 
gant expenditure, rendering new taxes necessary. If 
McKinley bravely interposes a veto here and there, he 
may save his fame and his party; but if he fails to 
develop backbone, his own reputation will suffer and his 
party will meet its Waterloo at the Congressional 
election of 1902. 


FRANKLIN. 
November. 
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THE NEW CHIVALRY. 


HE close of the century has been conspicuous for 
its manifestation of novelties. First, the New 
Diplomacy: the goading of two small Republics to 
desperate struggle by ambiguous despatches, boastful 
threatenings, and a general appearance of untrust- 
worthiness, accompanied by a running patter of insults 
to the nations of Europe, and the creation of a Figure 
as the sole saviour of the Empire. With the outbreak 
of hostilities there appears on the scene the New 
Strategy. Companies are moved in front of the enemy’s 
fire in close formation. Men are marched to the edge 
of a wide and deep river and ordered to advance. 
Brigades that have lost half their men and all their 
leaders are heaped with insult for too hasty retirement. 
The New Strategy, none too soon, is replaced by the 
old generalship. Valour, endurance and overwhelming 
numbers produce their inevitable consequence. The 
forces of the Republics are broken, their capitals occu- 
pied, their lands wasted. Not a family on the veldt 
side does not mourn the loss of a near relation ; not a 
farm that is not involved in almost hopeless ruin. The 
“old guard ’’—the stedfast remnant faithful to the oath 
never to acknowledge the rule of the invader—have 
been driven to the inaccessible hills. The solitude is 
becoming peace. It is time for the manifestation of the 
New Chivalry. 

And here we find it, opportunely presented to us in 
compact form. The writer who, in the days of defeat, 
delighted the public by elegantly terming the leader of 
our foes “an old mad burgher man ” now girds himself 
to the work of the new poetry of triumph :— 

“ By the dismal fords, the thankless hills, the desolate half-dead flats, 
He has shepherded them like silly sheep and cornered them like 
rats. 
He has driven and headed them strength by strength as a hunter 
deals with his deer, 
And has filled the place of the heart in their breast with a living 
devil of fear. 
They have seen themselves out-marched, out-fought, out-captained 
early and late, 
They've scarce a decent town to their name but he’s ridden in at 
the gate.” 
And so on. There is plenty more of this stuff, but the 
sample is sufficient. For England’s Sake is the title 
of the work, thus exhibiting the New Chivalry ; the 
glory of the triumph of two hundred over twenty, the 
mocking exultation over the struggle of a peasant army 
against invaders from the countries of the seven seas. 
‘Cornered like rats” is doubtless an adequate descrip- 
tion of the treatment of De Wet in the Orange Free 
State; and “out-marched,” “out-fought” evident 
applies to the pursuit by Kitchener, Methuen, Smit 
Dorrien and others of that timid leader of “ silly sheep.” 
And although “ the living devil of fear’’ seems a slightly 
strained epithet to apply to those who five times hurled 
the Army of Natal across the Tugela, or clung for ten 
days through the horrors of the trenches of Paardeburg. 
Yet doubtless a little exaggeration is justifiable when 
a poet is thus deliberately setting himself to sing the 
song of the victors and the shame of the vanquished. 

The tragedy lies not in the existence of this 
doggerel, but in the name attached to it. For this is 
not Mr. Alfred Austin lucubrating in the columns of 
the Times ; nor Mr. Rudyard Kipling justifying his title 
as the uncrowned Laureate of the Empire ; nor one of 
the uncanny crowd who attempt to satiate the thirst of 
the readers of the halfpenny Press for Kiplingese and 
profanity and blood. This is Mr. W. E. Henley, one of 
the few living Englishmen who can write poetry; the 
most brilliant of our living prose critics ; the friend of 
Stevenson, the hero of the younger generation of 
littérateurs. And this sorry stuff is proclaimed by the 
great literary and ecclesiastical journal of England as 
‘‘ war-poetry as alone it can be written—whole-hearted, 
fierce and triumphant,” with “a heartening, rousing 





note” and “a noble tribute to the qualities of our race,” 
“a book gallant and single hearted.” 

If Literature is to come to this, who has heart to 
denounce the revengeful anarchy of the crowd or the 
clamour of the daily newspapers ? 

Contrast it a moment with the old, worn-out, out-of- 
date chivalry of forty years ago. Read the “ barbaric 
yawps” of Whitman from the midst of the fiercest, 
bitterest struggle of modern times, the colossal conflict 
of the American Civil War. “ Beautiful,” he says— 

“ That war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly lost 

That the hands of the sisters, Death and Night, incessantly, softly 
wash again and ever again this soil’d world. 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead. 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin. I draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the 
coffin.” 

Truly the last half-century has been a period of pro- 

gress, “though sometimes,” as William Morris said at 

the close of his life, “I should like to know why the 

story of the earth gets so unworthy.” 

We may be utterly wrong in our reading of the aim 
and origin of the war. It may have been inevitable, 
necessary, the only hope for the safety of the Empire. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner may possess 
indubitable proofs of the existence of the great Boer 
conspiracy, and a peasant population of the size of West 
Ham scattered over a country the size of France ma 
have proved a menace which we must needs in self- 
defence destroy. Whatever the truth concerning these 
things, however, there are some things of which we 
have no doubt at all. The spirit in which the war was 
commenced—of intoxicated pseudo-patriotism and blood 
revemge ; the spirit in which the war was continued—of 
the suppression of liberty of Press, platform, or private 
utterance ; and the spirit in which the war is being 
concluded—of mockery of the vanquished and the cr 
for vengeance: these form a trinity of evil of om 
portentous aspect that against them we can but proclaim 
interminable warfare. 

What a year this has been: this closing year of 
the century: darkness ever deepening as the months 
went by, till now with shattered ranks, deserted by 
our leaders, gazing with astonished dismay on a 
triumphant and dishonoured nation, we resist the ever- 
increasing temptation to withdraw from the struggle, 
and await in silence the inevitable end. First, less 
than twelve months ago the commencement of this 
monstrous aberration—the shouting crowds, the lust for 
blood, the departure of the troops add cries for the 
avengement of Majuba. Then the period of defeat 
when, for a brief space, the present soldiers flung back 
the tide of invasion from the gateways of their land. 
And the babble of conflicting voices that arose—some 
calling for a day of repentance to win back Divine aid 
to our armies ; the majority maintaining that things had 
not yet come to that pass: that to humble ourselves was 
absurd when there was obviously no cause for humility ; 
and that such an action might cause the Deity to mis- 
conceive our perfect conviction of the justice of our 
cause. So the adoption of the alternative—the calling 
up fresh generals and more powerful artillery, and the 
bushrangers of the colonies and the yeomanry of 
England. And then with brightening successes abroad, 
the reign of terror at home; the triumph of mob rule, 
destruction of property, hustling of men and women 
and children: encouraged by the invective of an almost 
unanimous Press, and palliated by academical and philo- 
sophic statesmen. And with the invasion of the enemy’s 
land, the final abandonment of the older conceptions of 
generosity and pity: the description of our captured 
prisoners by famous correspondents as “ misshapen 
beings,” “scarcely human,” “ looking like odd bodies 
and limbs stuck together.” The prominence given to 
the abuse of the white flag by desperate marauders in 
isolated farmhouses, so that the vast mass of the people 
believe that such actions are the officially recognised 
methods of Boer warfare. (‘‘ This is the greatest iniquity 
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of the war that they have chosen a handful of 
scum who are not Boers at heart or by blood, and 
represented them as a nation’s type.”) And _ the 
huddling into obscure corners of the universal testimony 
of American surgeons, newspaper correspondents with 
the Boers and captured prisoners, as to their single- 
hearted devotion to the cause, generosity to their 
captives and faith in the justice of God. Here in these 
spring months we seemed to have attained the lowest 
rung. But there was one step lower. And now we 
have at length reached this furthest depth. Triumphant 
poems over the defeated foe ; songs of the glory of the 
defeat of twenty by two hundred; mockery of those 
who still prefer their freedom to their farm lands and 
wage struggle against the hopeless issue; scornful 
queries as to where is now the God in whom they 
trusted; mingled with the call for vengeance upon 
“rebels” to (heaven save the mark) “compensate the 
loyal colonists.” 

And in the world of literature, the curtain rises 
upon Mr. Swinburne, greatest of England’s living poets, 
the strenuous singer of all weak and defeated ideals, 
hounding the forces of the Empire to vengeance on the 
peasantry of South Africa. It remains suspended while 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the hero of two nations, discourses 
of the “ good killing at Paardeburg : the first satisfactory 
killing of the war.” It falls upon Mr. Henley mocking 
the last despairing devotion of the vanquished, and 
singing his ghoul-songs over the bodies of the slain. 

Would to God we could awake one morning and, 
dashing the mist from our eyes, learn that all this was 
but some disordered, ignoble dream. 


C. F. G. M. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 


1. “To lose one's line of operations is an operation so 
dangerous that to be guilty of it is a crime.” 

2. “There isa great difference between operations with a 
well-considered system from an organised centre, and pro- 
ceeding haphazard without such a centre and risking the loss 
of one’s communications.” 

3. “Keep your troops well together.” 

4. “It is necessary to concentrate, and not to march in small 
bodies. This is a general principle in all countries, but above 
all in a country without means of communication.” 

; 5. * Forbid small garrisons, otherwise you will have great 
osses. 

6. “I beseech you not to read this without attention. The 
art of distributing troops is the great art of war. Place them 
always in such a manner that, whatever the enemy may do, you 
may be able to have your forces united in a few days.’ 

7. “ Advise General Czsar Berthier to treat the inhabitants 
well, to make himself loved by them, to leave them their 
constitution for the present, and to be as little as possible a 
burden to them.” 


Napoleon's Instructions to his Generals in Italy and Spain. 


EINFORCEMENTS are hurrying out to South 
Africa, the Volunteers and Yeomanry, on the 

spot, have consented to extend their term of service till 
April, and the British public is being implored to believe 
that the invasion of Cape Colony is the death-spasm of 
Boer independence, that the invading columns will soon 
be surrounded and overpowered, and that when another 
tour or five thousand Boers are on their way to Ceylon 
the last stage of the war will have been reached, and 
peace be really in sight. But the British public, too 
often deceived and undeceived, stands hesitating and 
disconsolate. The death-spasm counterfeits. life too 
well to be a pleasant spectacle for anxious hearts; and 


the thought is beginning to steal into many minds that 
the war may end in more ways than one. 

The British public is wise to refuse to live any 
longer in a fool’s paradise ; for what difference can 
twenty thousand or thirty thousand additional troops 
make to a situation in which, as I pointed out nearly a 
year ago in a letter to the Manchester Guardian, our 
Generals had, from the outset, to choose between invading 
with a small force and being overwhelmed by the 
enemy, or invading with a large force and seeing their 
troops perish of starvation? And if, at the beginning of 
the war, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal were 
poor countries in which it was difficult to operate, 
to-day, thanks to the short-sighted inhumanity of Lord 
Roberts, they are deserts in which regular military 
operations have become impossible. 

The issue of the struggle in which we are engaged, 
lies so much in the nature of things and so little in the 
power of man, that even the attitude of the Cape Dutch, 
important as that seems to us at the present moment, 
can have little to say to it. It was determined for us 
when Roberts, in the teeth of the rules laid down in the 
pithy sentences which I have placed at the head of this 
article, rushed on Pretoria, leaving an - unsubdued 
country, of vast extent, in his rear and on his flanks ; 
and only by undoing all that he has done since he left 
Bloemfontein, can we hope to elude it. To abandon 
Pretoria and Johannesburg may seem a counsel of 
weak despair; it is really a counsel of courageous 
common sense, because if our troops are not withdrawn 
to positions in which they can be sure of food, 
and where they need not live a life of incessant 
strain and exhausting toil, we shall end by having no 
troops to withdraw. Their very numbers constitute 
their weakness, yet those numbers are entirely inadequate 
to the work they have to do. We were told a few 
weeks back that we had 210,000 men in South Africa; 
we were not told how many of those 210,000 were 
effectives. Possibly 150,000 then; fewer now; for the 
causes which are wearing away our armies act without 
cessation; shrinkage goes on from hour to hour, and 
with such rapidity that the troops sailing from our shores 
this week to strengthen our forces in the field, cannot 
make good the casualties which will have occurred 
whilst they are on the sea. Nor will the new men— 
half-trained boys for the most part—bring fresh 
enthusiasm to their war-worn comrades; rather will 
they themselves be infected by the weariness and dis- 
couragement by which the latter are oppressed. These 
are no loose assertions. I have seen with my own eyes 
what a few months of hopeless, useless struggling 
against overmastering conditions can accomplish in the 
way of weakening and dispiriting an army. How far 
must that process not have gone in Afghanistan, when 
Lord Roberts fourd himself driven to counsel the 
Indian Government to abandon Kabul, the Kyber and 
the Kuram, and to retire within the frontier he had 
taught Lord Lytton to despise? And if the General 
commanding in the latter valley, where, for a year, there 
had been no fighting to speak of, had to report that his 
force was so reduced by sickness that it would soon 
be unfit for service, I cannot be accused of undue 
pessimism in concluding that armies which, for 
more than a year, on half-empty stomachs, have 
been constantly marching and fighting to keep their 
hold on an enormous territory, must be encumbered 
with non-effectives, and disheartened by the sense of 
their waning power. Assuming, however, that we have 
350,000 men fit for service, that means just half the 
number required for the protection of the 3,000 miles 
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of railway which, to our sorrow, we have to guard and 
defend, and none who can safely be detached to hunt 
up the enemy, or placed in garrisons at a distance from 
their only lines of supply, to overawe nominally con- 
quered districts, and all reinforcements must be absorbed 
in the fierce fight with starvation to which Lord Roberts’ 
belauded strategy has condemned our unhappy troops. 
There is no lack of patriotism in telling these truths , 
lack of patriotism would lie in concealing them, for 
only by recognising them can we escape military and 
political disaster. Things may have gone too far 
already. A well-considered, carefully executed retire- 
ment may be out of our power ; but supposing it to be 
carried through, and the southern portion of the Orange 
Free State to be securely occupied, we should have 
something in our hand to bargain with, when the Govern- 
ment discovered that the war must be ended in the 
commonplace way—by negotiations and a treaty. Such 
a retirement would, at least, deliver Lord Kitchener 
from the cruel necessity of “proceeding haphazard 
without an organised centre,” and make it possible for 
him to “keep his troops well together,” and so to 
“ distribute them that whatever the enemy might do he 
would be able to have his forces united in a few days.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SISAL MATTER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I should like to make a few remarks in reference 
to a letter signed “ Observer” in your issue of the 15th 
inst. In the first place, your correspondent has misread 
the report of the Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas, 
who says “hennequin,” or “ dagger plant,” the fibre of 
Yucatan, and not sisal, grows all through the West Indies. 
In Yucatan there are two varieties, the Bahamas and 
another, Mr. Morris imported in error an aloe from 
Ceylon, which was planted in Jamaica and probably in 
other islands, but I do not believe it is “ hennequin,” 
neither do I believe the dagger plant to be hennequin. 
As to the statistics referred to, all sorts of misstatements 
were made under the “Shea” administration, so Mr. 
Churchill’s estimates may be more correct ; but I should 
mention that an acre of land in the Bahamas must not 
be confounded with an acre in this country; the first 
would probably be equivalent to one-fourth of an English 
acre, probably less, so much of the land being nothing 
but plate rock, ‘“ Observer” is right as to the question 
of origin: that has been settled in the minds of all 
truth-loving people by the Refulalion of a Romance of a 
Governorship, but I have already had my say upon this 
point. On Mr, Chamberlain’s speculation in sisal I need 
not enter, except that I wish for his own sake he had 
bought the lands I pointed out to him. Results might 
then have been very different and the colony would not 
have lost the great assistance in its development which 
his investments in the islands would have brought ; but 
under the influence of Sir Ambrose Shea he did other- 
wise. I wonder if Sir Ambrose’s friends give him credit 
for this disastrous result of his want of judgment and 
knowledge. “Observer” refers to the “ Crown Fund” 
of the colony. I am of opinion that under the 
sole control of many Governors it has not been properly 
administered. The “ options” given on land, for 
instance, were without any binding agreement or fine, 
and so the fund is not nearly so large as it ought to 
have been, if any reasonable foresight had been exer- 
cised. Really this Colony manages its own affairs so 
intelligently, that it would be well if Mr. Chamberlain 
turned over the Fund to its Legislature, who are the 
proper parties to administer it. 

Yours truly, 
Avucustus ADDERLEY. ~ 


JOBBS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SirR—A number of Whig Lords protested in 1780 against 
the rejection of a Bill to prevent contractors sitting in Parlia- 
ment. The objects of the Bill were analogous to those of the 
resolution which Mr. Chamberlain persuaded the House of 
Commons to reject last week. The following sentences 
contain the second of the reasons for the protest of 1780, and 
I venture to think that they are fairly applicable to the laxity 
of principles and conduct exhibited by the present Ministry 
as well as to the grievous situation which that laxity has 
helped to produce :— 

“The people oppressed with actual impositions and terrified 

with the certain prospect of further and heavier burdens have a 

right to be assured that none should have a power of laying 

those burdens who have an interest in increasing them. 

Neither is it fit that they who are the principal subject of com- 

plaint should sit as the controllers of their own conduct. 

Contracts can never be fairly made when the Parliamentary 

service of the contractor is a necessary understood fact 

of the agreement, and must be reckoned into the price. But 
the most unexceptionable contract being a matter of great 
advantage to the contractor, it becomes a means of influence 
even when it is not a principle of abuse. It is the greatest of 
all the bribes a Minister has to bestow ; and one day's jobb 
may.be.worth the purchase of the fee of most of the places and 
pensions that are held in that House.” 
It seems that the House of Lords is too much interested in 
the Stock Exchange to possess even a respectable minority. I 
notice among the signatures “Devonshire.” Where is it 
now—directing some hematite company or other, and 
determined to stick to private as well as to public office ? 
Yours, etc., 
F, W. H,. 
Temple. 


PROPHECIES, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 

Sir—On April 28 there was a remarkable article by 
Colonel Hanna in THE SPEAKER as to the difficulties of 
holding the territories when the British army got to Pretoria 
owing to the length of the railway communications. About 
the same time I received a London stock market report, 
saying the war would soon be over, and there would be a 
boom in mines. I made a note of these for the 2oth 
December to compare the two prophets. 

This is the 20th December. The state of things in South 
Africa shows which of the two has been correct. 

Your obedient servant, 
RALPH S. ASHTON, 


10, Lansdown Road, Lee, December 20, 1900. 


LOCAL COURTESY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—Ere I surrender my soul as well as my substance to 
the Borough Council on which I am represented by a builder, 
a removals contractor, and a gentleman (O blessed word !), I 
would beseech you to persuade School Boards and Councils 
to more courtesy towards those who finance them. For 
instance, the newspapers told me—with pardonable want of 
detail—that my house was transferred to a new parish on the 
1st ult. The Council candidates told me to vote in the new 
parish. Shortly after, I received a demand note from my 
old parish for rates to Lady Day next. Not a word as to the 
transfer; not a syllable in explanation of demand of six 
months’ money by a parish which cared for me but one 
month, presumably ; nothing but the silence which says only 
too plainly “ Pay up, and if you want to know anything, find 
out for yourself.” 

Surely courtesy should have suggested the inclusion of 
some information in the demand note, on which, by the bye, 
they might give official notice of Board and Council elections 
without straining anything but their condescension. Press 
these points, and you will make easier my enforced sub- 
mission to the Python embrace of our local rating bodies. 

Yours, 
W. Geo. BisHop. 
December 6, 1900. 
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REVIEWS, 


POETICAL SINCERITY. 
Overs. By Laurence Binyon. London: The Unicorn Press. 1901. 


Tue WILD KNIGHT, AND OTHER Poems. By Gilbert Chesterton. 
London : Grant Richards, 1900. 


WHENEVER some unselfish person of sufficient authority 
helps lift the fog which besets ephemeral criticism and 
makes it more futile than it need really be, by compiling 
a short glossary of terms most commonly used in 
justifying praise or blame of imaginative literature, let 
us hope he will not neglect the words sincere, sincerily, 
which rank among those most manifestly overworked in 
this department. It seems there are more ways than 
one of being sincere when it comes to versifying, and an 
epithet which may be understood in several senses does 
not necessarily imply such a compliment as one would 
choose to pay to the author of London Visions and the 
author of Greybeards at Play. The sincerity which, 
meanwhile, I am free to attribute to both poets, consists 
in this—first, that rhythm is the natural clothing of their 
conceptions, and they do not manufacture translated 
prose; and secondly, that they deal hardly ever in 
emotions or in images that have not become their own 
by imaginative sympathy, and are almost always perfectly 
conscious what they intend. They do not wear a giant’s 
robe ; alien and conventional postures do not attract 
them, nor mystification, nor do rime and rhythm 
hurry them they know not whither. This, indeed, is 
nearly all the two have in common; while, in an 
acceptation that is possibly more general, sincerit 
would be denied to Mr. Money Like nearly all 
the better writers of verse in our day, and like 
a few of the worse, he is inspired mainly by 
his reading, little by the fruits of intimate con- 
templation, scarcely at all by contact with reality. In 
consequence, he confronts us with visions twice removed 
from experience; and in saying this I do not forget 
such poignant compositions as the ballad of “John 
Winter,” nor the stanzas on the road-menders, nor the 
sonnet that apostrophized the “demure Maenads” of 
the Salvation Army—all memorable items in a valiant 
attempt to sing the London which, but for the impres- 
sion of formlessness and disparity they sueceed in con- 
veying, had eluded even the voluntaries of Mr. Henley. 
An impersonality and a dependence upon literary 
assimilations that must strike Mr. Binyon’s readers do 
not in themselves imply frigidity ; but frigid he usually 
is ; and for all the harmony, the clearness, the decent 
solemnity of his verse, a low temperature and a feeble 
pulse are its constant and irreparable limitation. 

These Odes teem with accomplished lines: they 
want vitality and structure and unity. The modern ode 
is nota thing of consecrated forms, of rigorous divisions ; 
neither metrically nor in regard to its use and spirit is it 
easy to define ; on the other hand it is not merely a 
lyric of ample proportions, but has its proper laws, 
which it would not be hard to deduce from a few of its 
most celebrated examples in English poetry—say, from 
Spenser’s Prothalamion, Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind and almost any ode 
of Keats. The ode is a thing of many parts, symmetrical 
or varied, having each acertain cohesion and complete- 
ness both in measure and in sense, bound together by 
recurring landmarks or echoes, and progressing in a 
fatal subordination to a culminating outburst which 
resumes, solders and crowns the whole. Add to this 
that no kind of lyric so inexorably postulates the quality 
of movement, and that, by tradition, the ode should be 
conceived in a spirit of earnest and urgent dedication, 
and you have a series of conditions which barely suffice 
to differentiate this form, and which not one of Mr. 
Binyon’s odes can be said to fulfil. He can build 


stately lines—he fails of continuity; the partition of 
his strophes is commonly unreasonable, and their 
variety accidental ; he has little sense of climax. But 
call these poems something else than odes—rhapsodies, 
for instance—and they are more than agreeable (if less 
than intoxicating) pieces. A distinguished oe ge a 
delicate ear, and t descriptive talent go far. The 
best of the six (for evidently the two last poems in the 
collection are to be detached) is “The Dryad,” which 
has more unity, more vitality and more purpose than the 
others, and of which the model will escape no one ; its 
last strophe may be quoted in mitigation of what has 
just been said about these odes’ deficiency in cul- 
mination. 
“ © pure abstaining Priestess of delight, 

That treasurest apart love's sanctity, 

Art thou but vision of an antique dream, 

Mated with a song’s flight, 

With beckoning western gleam, 

Or first rose fading from an early sky? 

Yet we, that are of earth, must seek on earth 

Our bodied bliss. Nay, thou hast still thine hour ; 

And in a girl's life-trusting April mirth, 

Or noble boy’s clear and victorious eyes, 

Thou shinest with the charm and with the power 

Of all that wisdom loses to be wise.” 


“The Bacchanal of Alexander ” has fine moments ; 
so has “ Asoka.” “The Death of Tristram ” is the least 
interesting, the most loosely executed of all—indeed, the 
amebaeum that occurs in the middle of this ode is very 
nearly grotesque. The Ring of Amasis has inspired an 
unequal enough poem, but it is, perhaps, Mr. Binyon’s 
happiest subject, and the passage in which the king 
laments the result of Polycrates’ folly in 

“ Searching the suburbs only of content, 
Not thy heart’s home” 
for the jactura of prudence, has very great merit. 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton is a poet whose sincerity is, 
so to speak, in the first degree ; who speaks directly, 
from soul to soul, of the things that preoccupy all men, 
who applies a spontaneous and cultivated lyrical talent 
not tothe adornment of given themes, but to the repre- 
sentation of the worlds he sees, divines and desires. 
Intent upon essentials, impelled to express an intimate 
and organic attitude, which is infinitely more than a 
bundle of opinions on love and life and death, he scorns 
to be impersonal :— 

“ All round they murmur, ‘O profane, 
Keep thy heart’s secret hid as gold ;’ 


But I, by , would sooner be 
Some knight in shattering wars of old, 

In brown outlandish arms to ride, 
And shout my love to every star 

With lungs to make a poor maid's name 
Deafen the iron ears of war ; 

Here, where these subtle cowards crowd, 
To stand and so to speak of love, 

That the four corners of the world 
Should hear it and take heed thereof ; 


That t6 this shrine obscure there be 
One witness before all men given, 
As naked as the hanging Christ, 
As shameless as the sun in heaven. 


These whimperers—have they spared to us 
One dripping woe, one reeking sin ? 
These thieves that shatter their own graves 
To prove the soul is dead within. 
They talk ; by God, is it not time 
Some of Love’s chosen broke the girth, 
And told the good all men have known 
Since the first morning of the earth?” 


This poem, “ Vulgarised,” is representative. Egoism 
is not in Mr. Chesterton; but his ideas possess him 
exactingly, and his gift of self-expression is equal to his 
candour. This is not to say that he is never obscure : 
speaking much in parables, he wants, in many of his 
verses, a third or a fourth reading, not because there is 
anything crabbed, tortuous or excessively condensed in his 
style, but just because he has brooded over great issues 
till their solution is apt to take shapes familiar to him and 
therefore singular. Such things as the “ Ballad of God- 
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Makers "—externally limpid with its echo of Scottish 
popular poetry—“ The Pessinist” and “A Portrait,” 
are a stumbling-block. He has other faults, all more or 
less attributable to the concentration of a vigorous 
—— : a curious and striking phrase, “ the smile of 
faith’s awtul frivolity,” expresses well enough a reckless 
and confident meddling with eschatology, and an 
anthropomorphism which is perfectly aware of itself, 
but none the less approaches the grotesque, and lends a 
handle to the smug and brutish sort of criticism that 
cannot distinguish the freedoms of a candid faith from 
sheer irreverence ; there is in general a want of light 
and shade, an improvident distribution of emphasis ; 
and certainly half-a-dozen poems in this volume did 
not deserve, on their merits as verse, to enter it— 
although this poet’s worst has redeeming virtues. This 
little list of shortcomings will be complete if we adda 
prevalent tone of defiance which a little obscures what 
is constructive, universal and fortifying in the work of a 
poet 


“ Dowered with the love of love, the hate of hate, 
The scorn of scorn.” 


Mr. Chesterton’s impatience of dilettante pessimists, of 
the prigs who pride themselves on belonging to another 
age than ours, of hide-bound pharisees and sexless 
wsthetes, does him honour, but betrays him into a 
monotony of vituperation. But to say so much is only 
to say that his detects are the defects of a temperament 
violently idealistic and recklessly exuberant. When 
Cicero said “Volo esse in steleente aliquid quod 
amputem,” he had the unprimed luxuriance of such a 
young talent as Mr. Chesterton’s in mind. 

This poet resists classification, and minute verbal 
criticism is more than usually inadequate to analyse him. 
Ido not mean by this that he is to be taken “in the 
lump,” like one who compels eeepact by a moral effort, 
and is incapable of achieving uty of form. Mr. 
Chesterton is perfectible, not hopelessly mature; many 
of the resources of his instrument he has mastered 
already, and he cares greatly for harmony, grace and 
exact expression. A few insulated lines and phrases 
will make this quite certain :— 


“ The wasting thistle whitens on my crest, 
The barren grasses blow upon my spear.” 


“« But in my eyes 
The star of an unconquerable praise." 


- When He came back, ; 
Conqueror of chaos in a six days’ war, 
With all the sons of God shouting for joy.” 


These fragments belong to the dramatic poem which 
gives its title to Mr. Chesterton’s volume, and from 
which it is useless to attempt any fuller quotation. The 
White Knight, as the longest, is the most unequal of his 
compositions, but it contains the loftiest passages 
of sustained excellence, and the kernel of a fraternal and 
inspiring creed, of which the foundation is the divinity 
of the vilest of God’s creatures. As audacious and as 
melodramatic as Faust, The White Knight is a fascinating 
fantasy full of the milk of human kindness. 

Of the shorter poems in the book it would be 
hopeless to attempt any classification, and I will do no 
more than call attention to the love poems on pages 11, 
77, 80; those dedicated to the latent romance of 
modernity which are called “ The Hope of the Stones,” 
“Modern Elf-land,” “King’s Cross Station,” “The 
Lamp-post ;” “ The Praise of Dust,” and “ The Outlaw ” 
—a poem which for directness and penetrating humanity, 
and a certain likeness of manner is worthy to set beside 
many utterances of the Shropshire Lad—and the lines 
“Thou shalt not kill,’ notable for their admirable 
chastity of form, which I am very sorry I cannot tran- 
scribe in further illustration of a poet whose sonorous, 
tender and hope-giving voice is not to be confounded 
with the studious falsetto of boudoir warblers or the 
hoarse yell of demagogic bards. 


-P¥. EB. 





JOSEPH GLANVILL. 


JosePH GLANVILL. A STUDY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT AND LETTERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


IN the history of English thought and letters there are 
few more puzzling figures than Glanvill. In the Vanily 
of Dogmatizing the sceptical note is not only struck, but 
maintained, There is a complete forestalling of Hume's 
account of causation :— 

“We cannot conclude anything to be the cause of another 
but from its continual accompanying it : for the causality itself 
is insensible. . . . But now to argue from a concomi- 
tancy to a causality is not infallibly conclusive ; yea, in this way 
lies notorious delusion.” 

Yet a few years, and in the essay of which the 
first impression was almost wholly destroyed in the 
Great Fire, but which in a more elaborate form became 
famous as Saducismus Triumphatus, an obscurantist 
credulity upholds the reality of witchcraft. So, too, 
Glanvill stands for the freedom of physical science, is 
elected to the Royal Society and fights its battles, not 
without scandal to his parishioners at Bath. Yet it is 
the same Glanvill who exhibits Platonist enthusiasm for 
the doctrine of pre-existence of souls and for the belief 
in “the continuity of the great spirit of nature 
which is diffused through all things.” Withal he 
is as much interested in theological metaphysics as 
his friends the Cambridge Platonists, as fervid in religious 
controversy as the sometime object of his admiration, 
Richard Baxter. 

The problem how to focus the diverse lines of 
thought which proceed from this one mind is not to be 
set aside by any easy theory of insincerity or of con- 
version, nor by a suggestion of chameleon-like changes 
corresponding to differences of intellectual diet. Doubt- 
less there is a shifting of point of view in Glanvill, a 
development if not a volle-face. Undoubtedly, too, his 
mind was in a curious way receptive of that which 
for the moment interested him. The colouring of his 
Pyrrhonism from the Hypolyposes of Sextus is a case in 
point. But, as Dr. Greenslet points out :-— 

“In the chapter which begins with the critique of causation 
he tells with apparent belief the incredible stories of the clair- 
voyant Scholar Gypsy, and of the man with the ‘ sympathized ’ 
hand, which shrivelled when his friend died ; and these rela- 
tions are used to enforce his sceptical position.” 

The contrasted sides of Glanvill, then, break out within 
the limits of a single chapter of a single book. 

Dr. Greenslet’s way of answering the problem is to 
attribute to Glanvill the intention of a philosophic 
synthesis, and then to attach the belief in witchcraft to 
the eerie side of his Platonism, extenuating it by the 
parallel case of Browne :— 

“No one who has read the whole of Glanvill’s work can 
doubt, I think, that his intention was to harmonise the best of 
the thought of Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes and the Platonists.” 

Not having read the whole, it is. perhaps, permitted to 
us to doubt. It seems truer to say that, like his contempo- 
rary Locke, Glanvill took a distaste to the scholastic 
philosophy as taught at Oxford, and, therefore, ranged 
himself on the side of “the new learning ”—z.c., of all 
contemporary movements with any life in them. Of 
these there were in the England of Glanvill’s early man- 
hood predominantly two : the Baconian attitude towards 
science assumed by the group which constituted the 
Royal Society, and the mystic theology of the Cambridge 
school of Platonists. For the Oxford man the influence 
of the former came first. The scepsis was, as Dr. 
Greenslet points out, directed definitely against the dogma- 
tism of the schools, and tended to empiricism. But later 
the influence of Henry More and the charms of psychical 
research came to bulk larger in his life than the 
sounder science of his friends of the Royal Society. 
Even his sceptical temper had been from the beginning 
more akin to Bruno than to Copernicus. He was, 
however, so far loyal to his early empiricism that the 
favour which he showed to. witch-stories was probably, 
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as has been suggested, due to the hope of finding an 
empirical basis for a doctrine as to the spirit world 
which might satisfy the Platonist. Nowadays it is hard 
to see how it was that Glanvill, with his correct canons 
of investigation into psychical phenomena, was captured 
by the evidence for witchcraft. But, in truth, his 
scepticism put all empirical evidence on a level. Like 
Kant’s scepticism, it paved the way for faith. Glanvill’s 
theology had cognisance of the Witch of Endor and the 
dlemoniacal possession of the herd of swine. And 
somehow the manifestations of the drummer at Tedworth 
did the rest. 

Dr. Greenslet was well advised in taking the study 
of Glanvill for a part of his degree-work at Columbia 
University. He has been the first to bring out in any- 
thing like detail the relation of Glanvill to the Cambridge 
school. He goes a little far in including the works of 
Robert Boyle, as “ bearing relations more or less close 
to the Platonists,” among their “ principal writings.” 
Dr. Greenslet’s introductory chapters are unduly con- 
densed, They represent a very considerable acquaint- 
ance with a not too well known period of English letters, 
and would bear expansion. Dr. Greenslet’s study of 
Glanvill’s prose is attractive, and reminds us that his 
book appears in a series of Siudies in English. His own 
style, though “shy and gracious siccum lumen” raises 
doubts, and there is a fearsome sentence on page 46, 
is worthy of his subject, who was man of letters as well 
as thinker. Nay, it is as the source of the story of the 
Scholar Gypsy that Glanvill’s name is widest known. 


HERBERT W. BLUNT. 





THE CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Tue BeLovep Son. By Mrs. Francis Rye. London: Heinemann. 


Tue success which Mrs. Rye achieves in delivering 
a suggestive narrative of the life of Jesus for children is 
all the more creditable as she has to steer her way with 
immeasurable cunning between the two most dominant 
and serious factors of the age—the profound un- 
spirituality of the spiritualist and the astonishing 
irrationality of the rationalist. On the one hand she 
contrives to avoid dogma without the error of dogma- 
tising against dogma, If we may venture to guess, we 
fancy that Mrs. Rye has already suffered many things 
from the everlasting doctors of theology, who never fail 
to propound to all expositors of pees, same class of 
idiotic riddles which they once propounded to Jesus 
Himself. But she has successfully eluded the pack of 
pursuing scribes, and in this work we are no more 
troubled about the origin and nature of Christ than we 
were about the origin and nature of our own mothers. 
There are some people who require no letters of intro- 
duction. On the other hand, again, she has been equally 
successful in eluding the bigotry which is in mortal fear 
of bigotry, the pompous orthodoxy of the agnostic. 
Wherever a frankly theological or supernatural story 
obviously assisted the portraiture of the Divine Figure, 
she has employed it fearlessly and with incomparable 
common sense. The terror in which many excellent 
educationalists stand of the supernatural in religious 
narrative certainly finds no welcome in Mrs. Rye, 
or in us. These worthy persons (when they are 
not quite mad) have no hesitation in_ teaching 
those axioms of education, the old fairy-tales. 
They inform children with the gravest face that 
a beanstalk grew up into the sky, that a giant turned into 
a mouse, that a pumpkin turned into a state-coach. 
But the imaginative and merciful wonders told in the 
book which has made our literature, the stories which 
no one can ignore who wishes to understand three 
sentences of our plainest prose-writers, are the wonders 
which are, by a unique aud ludicrous timidity, excluded 


from education by these blameless but amusing men. 
Mrs. Rye has pursued the wise course of the old nurses ; 
she has realised that a beanstalk growing up to heaven 
is not more surprising than a beanstalk growing at all ; 
that water being turned into wine is not, upon the 
whole, so incredible as a cloud being turned into water. 

The best element in Mrs, Rye’s work lies probably 
in the mere names of the chapters. This cannot be 
dismissed as a small matter, if only because Chris- 
tianity itself conquered not by its miracles nor its 
doctrines, but by its names. “The Son of Man”— 
“The Kingdom of Heaven”—humanity will have 
exhausted a thousand theologies and philosophies before 
it has exhausted these. And in this faculty of naming, 
which is itself a kind of poetic definition, Mrs. Rye 
shows her best inspiration. We were fully convinced 
that the book was in some degree a good one, from the 
mere fact that the first chapter was called “ Christmas 
Day.” These two words express better than any reli- 
gious periphrasis the peculiar richness and intensity 
which clings round the story of Bethlehem. They 
express that hilarious and obvious reconciliation which 
destroys the utterly fanciful opposition between 
Paganism and Christianity, the reconciliation under 
which Christianity drops its affectation of rigour and 
-aganism its affectation of frivolity. Above all, it 
expresses that quality of instantaneousness, of urgency 
and excitement, hich distinguishes Christmas from so 
many of the earth’s festivals : the sentiment that it does 
not celebrate some event a thousand years back, but 
some event that has just happened, some event that 
happens every year. 

Again, Mrs. Rye is fortunate in her title for the 
chapter on the parables, “ The Wonderful Stories He 
Told.” By a magnificent and justifiable contempt, the 
word “parable,” dear to the Sunday-schcol teacher, is 
entirely omitted. We are not told that it is an earthly 
story with a heavenly meaning, nor provoked, like the 
little boy in the anecdote, to assert that it is a heavenly 
story with no earthly meaning. The earthly meaning is 
primarily narrated and emphasised and this is pro- 
foundly right, for it is the whole point of the parabolic 
method that if the earthly meaning fail to touch the 
heart and head the spiritual meaning is useless and 
worthless. If a woman were really indifferent to the 
loss of sixpence, if shepherds were diverted humorously 
with the thought of a lost sheep in the snow, if sowers, 
instead of scattering the seed, laid it delicately with a 
pair of tweezers in the right spot, if fathers were really 
in the habit of serving up to their sons an elegantly 
grilled stone, preceded by a fish-course of boiled serpent, 
the parables would be empty and immoral. It is as 
stories that they are primarily valuable, as pictures of 
the truths of human life, and as stories they touch that 
profound need for stories that has flowed everlastingly 
out of the East. ‘It seems to remind us that Christ sat 
down to teach. The one connecting link between the 
Book of Job arrd the Arabian Nights lies in the fact that 
the Oriental author must have sat down to tell them 
both. 

The title of the last chapter, “ How in the End He 
Won,” strikes the true note of Mrs. Rye’s story. She 
largely succeeds in giving to Jesus His neglected place 
at the head of the heroes of mankind. She has told the 
story as if it were new in all men’s ears: the only 
possible justification for telling it at all. Thus the noble 
but familiar figure is gilded with a colour of dawn 
which is not common in devotional works. It is the 
deepest of our tragedies that we do not feel the great 
revolution which founded modern civilisation as a revo- 
lution at all. There was more compliment in those who 
crucified Christ as a novelty than in those who worship 
Him as a commonplace. 

The passage which Mrs. Rye writes about “ Dark- 
ness” shows that she has a fine literary instinct. Yet 
the chief fault we have to find with her lies in the fact 
that she scarcely reports enough of the actual diction of 
Jesus. That diction is not to be distorted or neglected 
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on the supposition that it exists solely for the further- 
ance of truths. The words of Christ were like the lilies 
of which He spoke. They were doubtless not pro- 
duced by any conscious artistic process, but they have 
unfathomable artistic value. They toiled not, neither 
did they spin. But Epipsychidion in all its glory is not 
arrayed like one of these. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCT. 


KRUGER’'S SECRET SERVICE. By “ One who was in it.” London: 
John Macqueen. 


KRUGER’s secret service! What a vision the words call 
up! The clandestine foregatherings with the editors of 
the Manchester Guardian and of Truth—nay, of this 
review ; the shaded lantern, the whispered treason, the 
sudden thump of the ponderous bar of gold dropped by 
mischance upon the floor—the incautious approachment 
of the editor of the Daily News—the consequent assault 
and battery—the outrageous demand made by the editor 
of the Mail—his refusal to hear of anything less—the 
dinner with Sir William Harcourt—the breakfast with 
Mr. Morley—the tea with Mr. Ellis—M. Delcassé’s 
embraces—the Hohenzollern cigars! And how much 
more ! 

But alas! Boer cunning will ever be a match for 
our stern simplicity of heart, in politics as in the field. 
For our assurance on all the matters glanced at above we 
are still thrown back upon moral conviction. The 
volume before me says nothing of them. But then, as 
the Times properly remarked last August concerning the 
famous Letters, if the evidence does not prove the truth 
of our statements, it does not disprove it. We cannot 
have everything in this world, and to have escaped the 
lie direct is (certainly for the Times) a good deal in 
itself. 

The author of Kruger’s Secret Service has not 
appended his name to the work. I am inclined to 
believe, however, that he is a young man of good family 
and influential connections. He was withdrawn early 
from school and studied under various tutors until the 
outset of his University career. This was terminated at 
the beginning of his fourth year by a painful set of 
circumstances, about which there was.a great deal of 
misunderstanding ; and as all the money was punc- 
tiliously refunded by his relatives there was no real 
harm done. While this affair was yet in course of being 
adjusted the young man was launched upon one of those 
tours of Imperial observation which are coming more 
and more to be regarded as indispensable to the 
education of a member of the governing class, He was, 
indeed, sent to South Africa; in a happy hour, as it 
turned out, for the interests of truth and the mainte- 
nance of the Empire. It is painful to have to add that, 
in his absence, a cowardly conspiracy of his enemies 
was successful in getting him made a bankrupt for a 
large amount. 

At this point let him take up his own tale. At the 
time of the Raid he was engaged in business in 
Johannesburg. The revolution in that city having 
destroyed his means of livelihood, he threw himself into 
the Outlander movement, having, as he says, “ abso- 
lutely nothing else to do,” and joined Karri Davis’ 
Australian Dismounted Corps, many of whom, he tells 
us, were Russian Jews. They smelt as sweet, no doubt, 
under the name of Australians. Our hero did not mind 
them, for he is a man “absolutely devoid of race 
prejudice ;” which accounts, perhaps, for his subse- 
quent activity on both sides in the Transvaal. The 
Keform Committee, impoverished though its members 
were by the extortions of the Pretorian oligarchy, paid 
its dreadnoughts one pound a day, and our hero points 
out that “ by offering such generous terms, it was enroll- 


ing every European in Johannesburg in the movement 
which it had at heart.” He explains that bis adventures 
at this time are of importance to his story, “ because it 
was my knowledge of how arms were distributed that 
ultimately led me to bamboozle the Boer Government.” 

When Jameson had been dealt with, and the cries 
of the women and children had quieted down for a 
time, our hero, on the lookout Tor something that 
would pay as well as the Reform Committee, formed 
the acquaintance of an inventor who was perfecting a 
gun. he “suspicious temper of the Boer Govern- 
ment” made it difficult to obtain financial support from 
any Outlander for the invention. Thereupon— 

“T pointed out that at that moment the Transvaal itself was 
arming to the teeth, and was willing to expend vast sums on 
anybody who should effect for it the latest and best improve- 
ments in artillery. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘should you not approach 
the Transvaal War Office itself and offer them the preemption 
of your invention ?’” 

Why not, indeed? And after an interview with General 
Joubert, a very remunerative arrangement was made. 
Will it be credited that a Boer official next approached 
the Friends, and offered, for a small commission, to 
obtain still more favourable terms—a fact which “ casts 
ahind light on the morality of Boer political life,” as 
our hero observes with honest heat. 

He obtained entrance to the secret service by pre- 
tending to know of large stores of arms concealed by the 
Outlanders ; the pay was one pouud a day, his minimum 
price. But— 

“The £30 a month allowed as a nominal wage to members 
of the Transvaal Secret Service is the smallest part of their 
emoluments. They are allowed to send in enormous bills 
for expenses, and these bills are never questioned by the 
authorities.” 

So here was a field for our hero’s talents. He 
began at once by demanding a large sum down for 
expenses while he meditated the best way of betraying 
his Russian-Jewish brothers in arms :— 

“] had an exceedingly good time with the money which the 
Transvaal authorities had so confidingly given me. Needless 
to say, I did nothing to betray the interests of my fellow- 
countrymen.” 

His employers, who had perhaps been waiting for 
some one who would not stick at felony, now sent him 
to break into a house by night and steal some papers. 
Having watched his man leave the place, he did his 
burglary and found his plunder. “It seemed to me to 
be perfectly right to find out as much as I possibly could 
about the intricacies of Boer political life, that I might 
ultimately reveal these facts to our own Imperiil autho- 
rities.” These words have their amusing side when it 
is remembered that they are said in justification of 
secretly entering a bedroom and stealing a bag. 

Our hero now found a friend among the spies, with 
whom he concluded an arrangement. One of them 
would send in a report of dangerous movements on the 
frontier or elsewhere, and ask for money. The doubts 
of the Government would be removed a few days later 
by a report from the other conspirator, stating the same 
facts. As noconnection between the two was suspected, 
this worked admirably, and rewards and “expenses” 
were abundantly forthcoming ; the friends “ were able 
to pose for a long time as efficient servants of the 
Transvaal Secret Service, when in reality we were 
fooling them to the top of their bent, and gulling 
them.” 

For some time our hero remained in the service— 

“ Bluffing them to the best of my ability, sending in all 
kinds of faked letters about this, that,and the other affair which 
was taking place throughout South Africa, and (speaking 
generally) drawing pretty freely on my imagination for infor- 
mation in return for gold.” 

I wonder if the following statement, for the 
invention of which no motive appears, can be true :— 

“A good many of the clerks in the (Transvaal) War Office 
were men of British descent, and although apparently perfectly 
loyal to the Transvaal authorities, still easy enough to get at by 


anybody from the outside who was able to distribute a little 
gold among them.” 
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The fantastic account of a Government plot to 
assassinate Mr. Rhodes seems to be intended for the 
central point of the book. I think, on the internal 
evidence, that our hero did actually apply to Groote 
Schuur for money on the strength of such a story, and 
after failing with Mr. Rhodes has had better luck with Mr. 
Macqueen. I take it to be substantially a lie, becauseit is 
all against a section of the Boer Government and highly 
in the narrator’s favour. In attempting to distinguish the 
true from the false I have applied the principle that 
when the writer mentions an incident in which he 
appears as a contemptible thief, he is probably telling 
the truth ; but even here one cannot be sure, for his 
moral outlook is of such a kind that he considers that 
character creditable, and may well have tried to 
heighten the appearance of falsehood and treachery 
which any act of his would probably bear. Be that 
how it may, a great deal of the book is certainly fact, 
and relevant fact ; and it is this that makes it worth 
while to spend a little space on the candid reptile’s con- 
fession. The hopelessly corrupt state of public opinion 
that exists, and would naturally exist in the gold-seeking 
community, is clearly seen ; even at this time, when it has 
become the recognised principle of our Government 
that England must do the will of that sordid crowd of 
ignorant, reckless, and excitable men, the picture of 
their mad burlesque of civilization must awaken shame 
in good citizens whose country is vowed to support and 
extend it. 


E. C. 





EVOLUTION AND HUMANITY. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley. London: Duck- 
worth and Co, 


Tuis is a book of great interest, not only to the student 
of natural history, but also to general readers, especially 
those who concern themselves with human progress, 
The book consists of two parts, the first dealing with the 
general principles of evolution as observed in the organic 
world, and the second with problems of human evolu- 
tion, 

The chief interest lies in the second part; but the 
first part will also be appreciated by those who are not 
thoroughly versed in the principles of evolution, for 
whom it appears to be chiefly intended, though it may 
be read with profit by the erudite, if he happen to have 
too much faith in the Lamarckian doctrine. The author 
shows how difficult it is to find evidence of the inheri- 
tance of characters newly acquired by the parent ; 
whereas the effects of inherent variability, with the 
survival of favoured races in the struggle for life, are 
very evident and can account for very much in the 
history of evolution. But considering the readers to 
whom this summary would be most useful, we think that 
at the very commencement of the book it should have 
been rendered more plain how natural selection brings 
about the results attributed to it. It is well known that 
the very term “ natural selection ” has given rise to much 
misunderstanding ; and it is better in popular writing to 
use more explicit terms, such as “ natural elimination ” 
or “failure of the unfit.” As the reader gets towards 
the middle of the book he may gather the true explana- 
tion by means of occasional remarks, such as “ The lion 
and other beasts of prey increased the speed of the 
antelopes by catching and eating the slow ones” (page 
107). Meanwhile he will encounter such unguarded 
expressions as, “ Individuals singled out for 
survival,” ‘Heredity insists,” “ Nature has striven,” 
“Nature always maintains health and strength, what- 
ever points she may have in view.” 

In the second and more important part the author 


traces, on lines similar to those taken by Mr. Archdall 
Reid, the action of natural elimination or the failure of 
the unfit on the progress of the human race, and the 
various ways in which human ingenuity has modified the 
course of evolution by the continual introduction of new 
standards of fitness. 

He shows how, by mitigating the incidence of 
natural elimination, we allow a number of weakly indi- 
viduals to survive and bear children, thus causing the 
race to grow less robust. The increase of robustness in 
the stronger individuals he regards as only apparent : 
for if the softened environment were removed, the 
robust would sink to mediocrity. The increased stature 
of women of the wealthier classes is, according to this, 
not an evidence of increased vigour of the race, but only 
a response to the stimulus of altered methods of training ; 
and since it is only an acquired character, it is probably 
not transmissible to offspring. Medical treatment and 
sanitation lead to an increase of disease, by enabling 
persons of a lower standard of physique to survive and 
leave a susceptible or even defective offspring. By a 
review of the statistics concerning deaf mutes, the 
author shows how the special education of these 
unfortunate persons lessens their social disabilities and 
enables them to marry, with the result of increasing the 
per-centage of deaf mutes in the population. 

If Mr. Headley does not go to the length of saying, 
with Mr. Archdall Reid, that “the world will never be 
thoroughly sober until it has first been thoroughly 
drunk,” he at least shows that drunkenness tends to the 
elimination of its victims, and that by philanthropic 
protection of the drunkard we assist him in propagating 
a race of beings inheriting his proneness to intemperance. 
Indulgence in alcohol is a most important eliminator 
of the unfit, and Mr. Headley believes that by this 
means “ drink tends to maintain the physical strength of 
the nation, and at the same time helps to develop the 
moral qualities on which civilization depends.” No 
doubt inebriety is a plague : but all eliminators of the 
unfit appear as plagues. 

Again, philanthropy tends to increase the oppor- 
tunities for human misery. All attempts, legislative or 
otherwise, to protect the weak and erring, give an 
advantage to evil and increase its frequency. 


What, then, is to oppose the power of all these 
aids to degeneration which human ingenuity devises, 
and to save civilization from the precipice to which it 
seems to be advancing? Mr. Headley sees salvation in 
the development of morality and religion. 


“ Ages back vice and anti-social conduct threatened tribes 
and nations with ruin, and morality and religion stepped in to 
save them, or rather those of them who could feel the value of 
such things. Now the increased softness of the environment 
threatens physical degeneracy. Since in both cases the danger 
has been due to the slackening of Natural Selection, may not 
in each case the remedy be the same? Morality and religion 
interposed to avert ruin when man's ancestors first became 
men : may they not equally step in now, annexing new regions 
hitherto not subject to them.” 

Against this optimistic view we feel bound to suggest 
that one of the chief aims of religion, at least in its 
later developments, is to save the wicked from the ruin 
which they deserve. In this way it co-operates with 
philanthropy and medicine in opposing the elimination 
of the unfit, and thus tends to aid degeneration. But 
whether religion in its nobler function of enforcing 
morality is able to avert the threatened catastrophe, or 
whether our civilization will collapse like other civiliza- 
tions before it, remains a great problem. 

Many other subjects of scarcely less importance are 
treated by Mr. Headley, the last chapter being a discus- 
sion of the Chinese, “ the great unprogressive people.” 
His book can be confidently recommended, not only for 
the importance of its matter, but also for the popularity 
of its style, which will enable it to be read with pleasure 
even by untechnical readers, 


F. J. A. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM CICERO. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO: in Chronological Order. Translated 
into English by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Vol. III. 
London : Bell. 

Two Essays ON OLD AGE AND FRIENDSHIP. Translated from the 
Latin of Cicero. By E.S, Shuckburgh. London : Macmillan. 


Mr. SHUCKBURGH is an industrious worker. To his two 
former volumes of Cicero’s letters he has added a third, 
containing the correspondence of the years B.c. 48-44 ; 
and, not content with this, has issued a translation of 
the De Senectute and De Amicitia in the Golden Treasury 
Series. The translation of the Letters is intended rather 
for scholars and students ; the volume of the Golden 
Treasury Series appeals to the general public. Persons 
unacquainted with Latin are thus enabled to read these 
two charming essays on Old Age and Friendship, written 
by the most eloquent, if not the most profound, of 
ancient writers. 

It is no easy task to translate the work of a master 
of style ; and such a master was Cicero. The clearness 
of his language, the splendour of his phraseology, and 
the music of his rhythm defy complete reproduction. If 
Mr. Shuckburgh has partially failed, he has failed where 
few have succeeded, In point of fact Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
English has a heaviness about it which is not of Cicero. 
We miss the supple sweetness of the Latin ; we miss its 
melancholy grandeur. There is too much here of 
“ wherefore,” “forsooth,” “than of yore,” “wont to,” 
and such bookish expressions. There are too many 
derivatives from the Latin: a letter of “ consolation,” 
“co-heirs,” “ consulars,” would have sounded better as 
a letter of “condolence,” “ joint-heirs,” “ ex-consuls.” 
The order of the words in the sentences is often rather 
Latin than English. On the other hand, the translation 
is generally accurate, though less so in the De Senectute 
and De Amicitia than in the Letters. But Mr. Shuck- 
burgh is too conventional. For instance : “ by Hercules ”’ 
and “ Republic” are bald representatives of hercule and 
res publica. The same is the case with regard to the 
political term boni visi. Illum ad bonos viros says Cicero 
(Att. 13, 40). This is translated “ Czesar is going to join 
the Optimates.” ‘“ Optimates” would be a good note 
on bonos viros—it isa bad translation. The Optimates 
in name are dead. But their spirit is still abroad: we 
have among us persons who claim a monopoly of right, 
and have recently denied patriotism to their opponents. 
“The party of order” or “loyalists” might have served 
Mr. Shuckburgh. An adventurous translator would not 
be far wrong with Unionists or Tories, or the Primrose 
League. The truth is, that “up to date” and “out of 
date” are the Scylla and Charybdis of translators; Mr. 
Shuckburgh steers for Charybdis rather than Scylla. 

Passing to details, the tenses of the Latin verbs are 
not always accurately represented ; this is especially so 
with the imperfect subjunctive. Alt. 13.20, section 4, 
vellem tam domestica ferre possem quam ista contempere. 
“TI only wish I could bear my home sorrows [rather 
family troubles] as easily as I can disregard that 
[rather this].” Here Mr. Shuckburgh has fallen into 
the common error of understanding the imperfect sub- 
junctive to be a present tense. Vellem means “I could 
have wished.” Fam. 9.16, section 4, ut Servius, frater 
luus, quem lilteratissimum fuisse iudico, facile diceret : 
‘‘ Just as your cousin Servius—whom I consider to have 
been a most accomplished man of letters—had no diffi- 
culty in saying.” It means, “might very well have 
said.” A future indicative is mistaken for a subjunctive 
in Alt, 12, 18, section 4, discedentemque te, quod celeriter 
libi erit fortasse faciendum, non sine magno dolore dimit- 
tam : “ And when you went away again, which you will 
perhaps have to do, I should be unable to let you go 
without great pain.” It means, “when you go away—I 
shall be unable.” There are also slight inaccuracies in 
the translation of the Letters, such as the following :— 
Altentiorem (Fam. 9, 16, section 7) means rather “ close- 
fisted ” than ‘‘a little too close to busiress :” de eodem 


oleo et opera (Att. 13, 38, section 1), “by the same lamp 
and in the same breath,” should be, “ at the same sitting.” 
Prende C. Septimium, L. Statilium (Alt. 12, 13, section 2) ; 
prende is translated “ add ;” it means “ apply to.” 

The inaccuracies are more numerous in the Golden 
Treasury volume. De Sen., section 5, inerti poeta means 
“a lazy,” not an “idle,” poet. De Sen., section 16, 
£ravissime, after a quotation from Ennius, means “ most 
impressively,” not “in a tone of most impassioned 
vehemence.” De Sen., section 20: temerilas est videlicet 
florentis aetatis, “for, of course, rashness is the note of 
youth,” mistranslates videlicet, which means “ evidently ;” 
profecto is the Latin for “of course.” De Sen., section 
21, is seriously mistranslated : nec sepulcra legens vereor, 
quod aiunt, ne memoriam perdam— Nor have I any fear 
of losing my memory by reading tombstones, according 
to the vulgar superstition.” The lover of folk-lore will 
prick up his ears at so curious a superstition ; he will 
be disappointed to find that the Latin means “I am not 
afraid of losing my memory, to use the vulgar phrase, 
through studying inscriptions on tombs.” Cato refers 
to his study of inscriptions as material for his historical 
work Origines. In the same passage, omnia quae curant 
meminerunt, vadimonia constitula, &c.; “ they remember 
everything that interests them, when to answer their 
bail, business appointments,” &c. In spite of all these 
words, the meaning of vadimonia is not given : it means 
“the lawsuits in which they are engaged.” De Sen., 
section 26, quod cum fecisse Socraten in fidibus audirem, 
vellem equidem etiam illud, discebant enim fidibus antiqut : 
“When I heard what (sic) Socrates had done about the 
lyre, I should have liked for my part to have done that 
too, for the ancients used to learn the lyre.” The 
meaning is, “ And when I learned that S. did this.” In 
De Sen., section 38, ius civile is erroneously translated 
“ civil law :” the Romans did not distinguish between 
civil and criminal law. It means the Law of the Land, 
of the cives Romani. 

Among minor errors may be mentioned the rather 
frequent omission of words—e.g., De Sen., section 21, 
eliam ; section 25, Caecilius alteri saeculo prospictente ; 
section 52, quidem; De Am., section 48, et adiungat ; 
section 63, opes ; section 85, sed. In De Am., section 49, 
veslilu cullugue corporis is condensed into “ personal 
decoration.” In De Sen., section 2, “ Alisto of Cos” 
should be “ Aristo of Ceos” (Aristo Cius) ; section 27, 
“Titus” should be “Tiberius ;” section 41, “Caius” 
should be “Gaius.” In the Letters, p. 190, note Pate’ 
is misprinted; p. 291, “Orelli” is misprinted ; p. 304, 
Tarentius should be Terentius. 

Mr. Shuckburgh offers a few original conjectures on 
the text: Ali. 11, 7, section 1, Arbitralus es. Itane est 

est ea factum MSS.] igitur, ul scribis, islis placere eisdem 
Lesson istis MSS.] lictoribus, Alt. 11, 25, section 3, Apud 
vestales velim deposilum adservari, for apud epistolas velim 
ul possim adservari, Alt, 12, 3, section 2, Q. Pedio [clypo 
MSS.] subsidio currat. Alt. 12, 40, section 4, non est 
solvendo for non est in eo. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Shuckburgh has not 
followed exactly the numbering of Messrs. Tyrrell and 
Purser in their admirable edition of the correspondence 
of Cicero in chronological order. The slight deviations 
introduced by Mr. Shuckburgh has made his book less 
handy for reterence, 


S. G, O. 





THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS AS MARKS OF THE Way OF LiFe. By 
the Rev. Cosm> Gordon Lang, M.A. London : Isbister. 


EACH successive age requires for its guidance a fresh 
interpretation of the Gospel story. The life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, enshrining, as it does, the great principles of 
action, which can never grow old, is yet preserved for us 
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in an Eastern setting, and was lived under conditions far 
removed from those of our strenuous Western life. 
Hence we continually need that this great record should 
be translated afresh into the terms of modern existence, 
and so be brought into closer touch with the practical 
realities of life. A Harvard student, to whom Phillips 
Brooks quoted Christ for guidance in an affair of every- 
day life, hinted that the question upon which he had 
asked his advice was a practical matter. “I have 
always regarded Christ,” replied the great preacher, “as 
an eminently practical man.” This is the truth that is 
brought home to us by such books as Mr. Lang’s. The 
old story receives a new interpretation. The principles, 
enshrined in Oriental imagery, are seen to be the very 
principles that are needed to throw light upon the dark 
places and unravel the tangled skeins of modern life. 
And Mr. Lang’s circumstances make him peculiarly fitted 
to undertake this work. As vicar of a vast parish, where 
the stress of life is felt in its keenest form, he has full 
opportunities of learning the wants and the ideals, which 
he desires to supply and to influence by the power of 
Christianity. We feel that he has given usa book which 
makes the life of Jesus no mere conventional story, but a 
living reality. His thoughts are beaten out red-hot 
from the forge of experience, in a district where the 
torrent of life rushes along with tremendous force. 
“ The hurry and distractions from which the vicar of a 
parish of nearly fifty thousand people must necessarily 
suffer’? may have impaired the literary finish of the book. 
But it matters not : these pages are full of life ; and life 
is what we want. 

It is no part of Mr. Lang’s aim to treat the miracles 
from a critical point of view. He assumes the substan- 
tial truth of the Gospel narratives and devotes himself to 
pointing out the permanent lessons taught by them and 
their special application to our own day. The Miracles, 
then, are treated as isolated incidents ; there is no con- 
nected development of thought worked out through the 
book. But yet, as the book proceeds, the firm outlines 
of the writer’s Christianity appear, like the growth of a 
portrait under a master hand ; andastrong, manly Chris- 
tianity it is. The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Man in Christ—these are the central truths of religion, 
the pivots upon which all turn. 

But Mr. Lang does not shut his eyes to the difficulty 
of accepting these truths. In the brightness of nature, 
indeed, men may readily find a parable of the Love of 
God :— 

“ The sun sets in a glory of colour. The sea breaks upon the 
shore and the burn sings among the stones. The air is fresh 
with the breath of spring or fragrant with the breath of 
summer. The lark fills the atmosphere with joy. There is the 
kindly light of a friend's eye and the grip of his hand. There 
is the zest of honest work; and the rest, when it is done, is 
sweet.’ 

But then there is the awful “ other side,” the lines 
of squalid houses in a city street, where the hope 
of life is crushed by lingering suffering, and where vice, 
and crime, and misery hold so many thousands in their 
grasp. How reconcile this with the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God? It is a question with which Mr. 
Lang has been brought face to face in the Portsea slums. 
And he gives us his answer. The Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the assurance we need. That Life, read as 
Mr. Lang would have us read it, is a proof, irrefragable, 
of the supreme purpose of Love. “This,” he writes, “ is 
the ultimate warrant of faith—of confidence in the 
character of God.” 

Here, then, is the foundation of our religion—belief 
in Jesus. But we do not need to be told how often it 
has been lost sight of, its substance overlaid by a mass 
of controversy, its spirit crushed by the Pharisaism of 
its adherents. And it is just here that Mr. Lang’s 
teaching seems to us to possess a special value. He has 
pointed out how the bitterest opposition to Christ came 
from those whose profession of religion was strongest :— 
“If its Head were to-day to visit His Church,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ His combat would still be with its enthusiastic 
adherents.” 


We are startled by the boldness of the statement, 
but we feel its truth. Modern Pharisaism, seizing on its 
Shibboleth and making it the touchstone of orthodoxy, 
is often far removed from the spirit of Christ. Mr. 
Lang’s experience in the strong current of human life, 
where his lot is cast, and his sense of the greatness of 
the need, among such surroundings, of true Christianity, 
give force and pathos to his appeal. All our orthodoxy 
will be worthless unless we are, in our measure, 
striving to reproduce the life of Christ. Here is a story 
which illustrates his attitude:— 

“It was a wet and wintry night in the slums of a great town. 

A woman rushed out from a miserable house of iniquity as I 
passed and clutched my arm. ‘There's a young man dying in 
the house ; come and pray for him.’ She led me through a 
kitchen filled with men and women—such as I pray I may never 
see again—too deeply sunk in a stupor of drink and lust to 
notice us. At the top of a rickety staircase we reached an attic 
where, on a mattress on the floor, a young man lay stretched, 
hollow and pallid, in the last stages of consumption. ‘ Pray 
with him,’ she whispered, and turned to go. I asked her to 
stay. ‘My God! no,’ was her reply, ‘I’m a bad woman; I 
won't stay to spoil the prayer.’ And she went. The young 
man told me his story. He had wandered into the town, penni- 
less, to die. The woman had met him and had pitied him. 
He was dying ; he had nothing to give her. But she took him 
to the attic ; for three weeks she had nursed and tended him. 
With her earnings—God forgive them !—she had bought him 
simple delicacies ; she had day after day fought her way with 
them through the wolves in the kitchen, and her face was bruised 
with the struggles. ‘God bless her!’ he muttered. In a day 
he was dead. At the graveside there was but one other 
present with the clerk and the parish undertaker—the 
young woman, her shawl drawn over her head! At 
the end I turned to speak to her and thank her ; but she had 
gone in the pouring rain and I could not overtake her. I never 
saw her again. But I thought of the words: ‘ The publican 
and the harlot shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven before 
you,.’”’ 


But we must not leave the impression that Mr. 
Lang’s Christianity is undogmatic or mere philanthropy. 
Quite the contrary. He is deeply sensible of the value 
of definite Christian teaching, though his is no mere 
barren orthodoxy. ‘“ We must believe that ultimately a 
true faith is necessary to a true life. But the final object 
of the faith is the life.” 


J. C. V. D. 





OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, 


MopDERN Broops. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 


DeaR Miss YONGE! Fashions may fade, the fleeting 
laurels of popularity deck now one head and now 
another, but the fire that dwells in greatness is immut- 
able and eternal, and the authoress of The Daisy Chain 
can never die. As fifty years ago that inspired book 
sent a thrill thgough every schoolroom in the empire, so 
will Modern Broods create rejoicings as universal to-day. 
Half-a-century of success is matter for serious and 
honourable consideration. Is the high standard of early 
days maintained? Are there no signs of deterioration? 
Let us start boldly forth and compare the present work 
with its immortal predecessor. 

“ Same old stuff about a pack of girls,” is one verdict. 
But this, as we need scarcely remark, is a merely super- 
ficial generalisation and may be banished with the con- 
tempt it deserves. A person who would speak dis- 
respectfully of The Daisy Chain would speak disrespect- 
fully of the Equator. 

No. We will approach the subject in a more 
reverent spirit and endeavour by the light of analytical 
criticism to reveal those hidden treasures which a 
callous eye has let escape. 

One is immediately struck by the admirable con- 
stancy with which our authoress has adhered to her old 


ideals. Why, we might almost be reading The Daisy 


Chain over again! Here is the same introductory 
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chapter sketching in the names, ages and maladies of 
the various members of the family. Here is the same 
self-sacrificing elder sister—here the same flock beneath 
her charge. We search instinctively for “the twins ”— 
the inevitable adjuncts of these families—and if they 
are not actually present, still “ Vera and Paulina were so 
much alike and so nearly the same age that they were 
often taken for twins,” and we are consoled. Old 
friends, we know you and salute you! Familiar faces 
of childhood, is it possible that you have baffled 
inexorable time and passed the ordeal of years 
unscathed? How gladly we would have it so—but 
yet—are they quite the same after all? Is there not 
some delicate difference somewhere? As we look 
closer we perceive that though the material substance is 
unaltered there are here and there on the surface faint 
indications of a change. A shadowy garment of a 
modern cut has replaced the classic folds of antiquity. 
Thekla now clamours for a bicycle where her mother in 
the old days would have demanded a Shetland pony. 
Agatha has aspirations towards Girton ; Miss Arthuret 
discusses the future of Woman. This is not the style of 
fifty years ago. Progress, here as everywhere, has left 
its mark. 

To the thoughtful reader Modern Broods suggests a 
variety of problems. Does it interest us? If so, how 
and why? Ought it to interest us? (This however is 
an ethical question and may be dismissed.) Is the 
interest historical? Or is the study merely valuable 
from a subjective point of view? How far does the 
opinion of our grandparents coincide with our own, and 
how far (presumably) will it resemble that of our grand- 
children? Endless are the possibilities of this wonderful 
book, and in it the antiquarian and the child, the 
historian and the schoolgirl, the emptiest buffoon and 
the most profound philosopher will find equal matter 
for profit and amusement. 


O. 





PROBABLY POPULAR. 


AUGUSTA, EMPRESSOF GERMANY. By Clara Tschudi. Translated by 
M. G. Cope. London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


THERE is, presumably, a large class of persons for 
whom the manners and customs of royalties, simply 
because they are royalties, has a tremendous attraction. 
To members of this class Miss Tschudi’s work will 
doubtless appeal. Miss Tschudi is quite clearly a 
member of it herself, for her title-page informs us that 
she has already produced several other works which 
treat of Royal Personages. Possibly, in the original, her 
book was slightly more coherent than it is in English. 
Miss Cope is probably a faithful translator, but she is not 
a very happy one, and her style is capable of improve- 
ment. Sometimes we have sentences a whole page long, 
in which we get hopelessly lost ; sometimes there are 
pages of short disconnected paragraphs which are as 
meaningless to the mind as they are annoying to the eye. 
For the rest, we learn a good deal of what Miss Tschudi 
and others thought of the Empress Augusta (for the 
benefit of the uninitiated it is, perhaps, as well to 
mention that she was the wife of the Emperor William I. 
and, therefore, the grandmother of the present Kaiser), 
and there are plenty of miscellaneous facts about the 
Empress, her friends, relations, servants, clothes, horses 
and personal tastes. The book will doubtless be read 
and appreciated by persons who really care to know that 
the Empress— 

“ Began the day with a cup of strong tea or coffee, followed 
at eleven o'clock by strengthening meat soup ; for dinner she 
liked nothing better than game and spinach, with a glass of old 
Malaga and water ; then before going to bed, about ten o'clock, 
she had cake with a cup of tea, or an ice.” 

And so on and so on, for 244 pages. Indeed, a remark- 
able form of literature. 


FICTION. 


THE FoURTH GENERATION. By Walter Besant. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 


SiR WALTER Besant is the only writer of fiction of the 
present day who has received the honour of knighthood 
because he is a writer of fiction. Sir Walter Besant 
also took a high degree in mathematics at Cambridge 
University somewhere in the late fifties—to be quite 
accurate, he was eighteenth Wrangler in 1859. Conse- 
quently when Sir Walter Besant sits down to write a 
problem novel he may be confidently expected to write 
the novel with skill and to solve the problem neatly and 
accurately with due regard to the rules he has laid down 
for himself. Sir Walter’s method appears to be some- 
what as follows. First state your problem. In the 
instance before us the problem is obligingly stated 
in the preface. “Why do the innocent suffer fcr 
the sins and follies of their forefathers? Is the 
suffering a consequence of those sins or is it a 
punishment for them?” Sir Walter then makes 
up his mind what the answer is going to be and 
decides “on no Jess an authority than the greatest 
of the Prophets of Israel” that what he has got to prove 
is that it is a consequence and not a punishment. The 
preliminaries settled, he sets out to prove it. He 
postulates an ancestor who has committed a crime, and 
provides himself with a sufficiency of characters to carry 
on the action of an ordinary six-shilling volume, who 
shall all be descendants of the criminal and shall each 
of them have something to worry about. He then 
writes the story in his own pleasant chatty way, with 
his capitals and his semi-colons and his other agreeable 
little tricks, shows that all the separate worries of his 
characters have nothing whatever to do with the crime 
of the ancestor, although it might appear at first sight 
that some of them really had, puts Q.E.D. after it, 
wipes his pen and goes off to the United University 
Club to write a preface and tell us how it is all done. 

Well, other writers have essayed this same problem 
before Sir Walter, but their proofs didn’t seem to 
work out quite so easily, somehow. One had to think 
for one’s self after they had finished. Sir Walter settles 
it all so beautifully that there is nothing left for any one 
else to think about. But then, as every _— 
knows, problems do work out more easily, if you loo 
up the answer at the end of the book first. 


A. H. M. 





Love oF COMRADES. A Romance. By Frank Mathew. London: 
John Lane. 


Mr. FRANK MatHeEw’s Love of Comrades has the gaiety 
of a world not yet grown old. It is written in the spirit 
of romance, happy, unearthy and insouciant, The period 
being the age of Strafford, the scene Ireland, both time 
and place come to the aid of the author’s delicate and 
sometime unsubstantial fancy. He succeeds as con- 
spicuously here as he failed in the more ambitious One 
Queen Triumphant. 

Yet his book depends chiefly on an-age-old device, 
the irony of a woman dressed in, man’s clothes and 
taking part unknown to him in adventures with her 
lover. Yet never since As You Like It has the irony 
been more delicately used, or the position been more 
gracefully adapted to romance. Margery Talbot is as 
brave a lad and as modest a maid as ever swaggered 
through a “tale of tushery.” Blunt Captain Fitz- 
Eustace, murk Milo of the Sword, sentimental Penelope, 
and the great Lord Strafford himself all help to do 
artistic honour to this bright, glancing figure. Parents 
must beware of the consequences if they give this book 
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to romantic and high-spirited schoolgirls. Peggy is just 
the character to provoke jealous emulation. 

Let us hope, however, that parents will overlook 
the consequences and give the book freely. It is so 
fantastic, so free from morbidness, so sensuously 
unsensual, that it could harm no one. But let us not 
overload so slight a thing. Charming as it is, Love of 
Comrades is but a house of cards which, approached 
too confidently or too roughly, will topple flat with the 
ground. Come to it with held breath and seeing eyes, 
and thank God for a sense of wonder. 


L. R. F. O. 





iticic are some very readable stories of Samoa and 
neighbouring islands in Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s The Queen 
versus Billy (London: Heinemann). Mr. Osbourne has, how- 
ever, a pleasant, if not a distinguished, style and, above all, 
experience of an interesting part of the world. There is 
nothing, of course, in the volume to equal The Beach of Falesa, 
but The Beautiful Man of Pingalup and The Happiest Day of His 
Life may well serve as illustrative pendants of that triumphant 
story. The chief fault we have to find with the book is that 
Mr. Osbourne is too generous to his characters in the matter 
of intellect and good manners. Sympathy is the greatest of 
all literary gifts, but the greatest sympathy is that which 
appreciates differences, not exaggerates likenesses. The Dust 
of Defeat is one of the best short stories we have read for 
some time. 

Another tale of the South Seas is Mr. Louis Becke’s 
Edward Barry, It is a readable novel, with no distinction 
either of style or matter—not unlke one of Mr. Clark 
Russell's recent works. To read the descriptions of the 
same people first in Mr. Osbourne’s book and then in Mr. 
Becke’s is like seeing the same picture first in oils and then in 
chromolithograph. However, Edward Barry is a good study 
of an upright and brave merchant seamen ; there is plenty of 
treasure in the story, and villainy meets with its just deserts. 
It is melodrama with a touch of local colour. We enjoy the 
melodrama, 

Miss Elinor Glyn has written a book that is likely to 
become a classic. As a description of smart country homes 
in England and France at the end of the nineteenth century 
we know nothing to equal her The Visits of Elizabeth 
(London: Duckworth and Co.). It is written with the grace 
and something of the wit of a French memoir, and there are 
some of those touches of description of manners that only 
Dickens or a woman can succeed in producing. It would 
form a splendid text for a sermon on the manners and morals 
of modern society. The best people presented cut their 
consciences according to their neighbour's cloth and the worst 
are—well, we will borrow the language of Elizabeth, “they 
are ‘ horrible.’ ” 

Mr. A. J. Dawson's The Story of Ronald Kestrel (London : 
Heinemann) is chaotic in structure and indefinite in aim. It 
is one of those books in which the author takes his readers 
into his confidence about the trials, temptations and techni- 
calities of his profession. Such books have an interest of 
their own, especially when they come with the appeal that 
they are “work done solely that the doer may live.” Ronald 
Kestrel gains experience in the world’s backgardens ; is dis- 
covered by a sympathetic editor in New South Wales ; and 
sent to London to make himself famous. Having failed to 
make a name with his best work, he takes to introducing the 
British Empire to the British public in brilliant short stories, 
but pays for the violence done to his brain by over-production 
by a complete breakdown and exposure as a “ one-book” 
man. However, he sets up a kind of Bohemian colony in 
New South Wales and makes the “ Sign of the Surf and the 
Wattle” famous in literary history. Regarded as a novelist’s 
day-dreams the book has a certain charm, but it is tiresomely 
long and spun out. We cannot think it compares favourably 
with the African Nights’ Entertainment. 

Bleak House is the latest volume in Messrs. Methuen and 
Co.’s Rochester Edition of Dickens’ works. The edition has 
a definite raison d'étre, aiming as it does at supplying an 


antiquarian commentary on the works, much needed by 
readers of the present generation. Both notes and illustra- 
tions are intended to recall topicalities and localities that have 
either ceased to exist or are passing away. The notes of the 
present volume, by Mr. Kitton, are full and accurate. The 
illustrations, though not remarkable for artistic merit, are 
adequate. We cannot imagine, however, why the famous 
Bleak House at Broadstairs should not have been made the 
subject of one of them. Mr. Gissing’s introduction is 
sympathetic and suggestive, especially in his appreciation of 
Mr. Jarndyce. 

The impress of a terrible reality is on the pictures of slum 
life collected by Sydney Hallifax under the title of Annals of a 
Doss House (London: George Allen). We have had many 
studies of this kind of life lately, but of the kind that provokes 
despair rather than arouses pity. The book before us is of 
the latter kind. The author is not content with painting 
“the measureless grossness and the slag,” but has an eye also 
for “the seed perfection.” 

Mr. “Orme Angus” writes about the peasantry of Dorset 
with humour and feeling—the humour of the dairy and the 
feeling of the Christmas card. Love in our Village (London : 
Ward, Lock and Co.) is by no means a bad type of the pastoral 
in fiction. It is Thomas Hardy and water, and if, as we fear, 
it will be popular chiefly because of the water, that is no reason 
for refusing to allow its observation and invention. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


DALMATIA ILLUSTRATA. With original Pictures by William Royle. 
London: Vinton and Co., 9, New Bridge Street, Ludgate 
Circus. ; 

Britain's SEA-KINGS AND SEA-FIGHTS. Written by Commander 
Claud Harding and Others, and Illustrated. London: Cassell 
and Co. 


Dalmatia Illustiata is a book which every lover of Austria 
would like to possess, so beautiful and sympathetic are the 
original drawings by Mr. Royle. It seems a great pity that 
Mr. Royle could not secure a partner with a moderate talent 
for word-painting ; for the text by Mr. Royle is deplorably 
poor “in matter, form, and style.” And what an opportunity 
there was! Might not some of the Roman remains have 
recalled the great campaign of Pompey and Cesar? Might 
not that lovely frontispiece, the Vestibule of Diocletian's 
Palace at Spalato, have suggested a few touches about the life 
led by the Roman gentry in the provinces at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.p.? Diocietian’s nine-acre palace and 
nine years’ retirement at Spalato has left the largest and most 
spacious town in Dalmatia, and some of the most wonderful 
Roman remains in the world. Pola, Reguva, Zara and Spalato 
may well rejoice the antiquary and the historian. If he passes 
from the Roman occupation, he has the Turks, the Venetians 
and French, and now the Austrians toaccount for. Mr. Royle 
seems to know’little of the people and their history ; but our 
admiration for the artist will forgive the scrappy irrelevancies 
of the scribbler. 

An aggressive patriotism is as much the fashion in literature 
as in politics, and a naval history just published by Cassell 
and Co. makes no attempt “to dam _ the flowing tide.” 
Britain's Sea-Kings and Sea-Fights however is in its way a book 
of the better class. It aims at being interesting to the 
average man or boy, and certainly succeeds. Without being 
strictly a history in the graver sense it is still sufficiently 
continuous to give to its readers the story of the growth of 
the English navy, from the time of King Alfred the Great to 
the relief of Ladysmith. We like the large variety of illus- 
trations, and especially the portraits of great men. But we 
hope that the first page of this work does not represent the 
spirit of the English Navy. Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson appears 
to have sunk towards the bloodthirsty level of the Kipling 
which he quotes with such relish :— 

“If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full !” 
Mr. Kipling is one of the few English writers of any genius 
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who gloat over the spilling of blood. 
his morality. If we have paid the price of admiralty in full 
why should we snatch every opportunity of summoning the 
Lord God and His chosen race to some fresh carnage’? Mr. 
Robinson is a minor prophet, but he too is looking out eagerly 
for some “ hour of need” or some “imperial crisis” adequate 
to a Kipling, a Kitchener, a Rosebery, and a Lambton. How- 
ever, the good old English stories of prowess and piracy will 
counteract the effects of the first page. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


An interesting article on “ Women in the Cigar Trade of 
London” appearsin the December Economic Fournal. The 
writer (Miss Grace Oakeshott) points out how suitable a trade 
the manufacture of cigars is for women; she says, indeed, 
that it “appears to be essentially a woman's trade. It is 
healthy, the work itself is light, there is no heavy work in the 
way of lifting or moving; there is no machinery, and the rush 
and whirr and nervous strain that this involves is thereby 
avoided; the hours are short and there is no overtime.” _ It is 
true that for women with weak lungs the tobacco dust is 
trying, but, on the other hand ,the aroma from the leaves seems 
to act sometimes as a disinfectant, for more than one employer 
declared “that when epidemics had been prevalent in his 
neighbourhood, cigar makers were free from disease.” A 
Union for women cigar makers was formed in 1887, and since 
that time their wages have risen 25 per cent., although their 
scale is still 25 per cent. lower than that of the men. Our 
readers may be interested to hear that summer is the “ slack 
season” of the trade, whilst the busiest times of all are in the 
week before the different Bank Holidays. Miss Oakeshott 
concludes by saying that the whole trade of cigar making 
would before long inevitably fall into the hands of women if 
the women workers could be made to rival the men in 
regularity and punctuality; at present they are handicapped 
by their lack—as a class—of these qualities. 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXUEY: a Sketch 


of his Life and Work. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A, With Portraits, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 5s 

“The main interest and value of the book lie, however, in its excellent sum- 
mary of Huxley's scientific teaching, and in a full and satisfactory account of his 
work as the protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the obscurantism of 
the theological world . . « Mr. Mitchell's account of his life’s work is 
thoroughly interesting and informing.”— Daily News. 

“ Mr. Mitchell's book is likely to be widely read and to be of much service. Its 
very conciseness should tend to this end."—Giobe. 

“An admirable epitome of what Huxley did for the popularisation of science, 
for the development and org snisation of scientific education, for the spread of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution.”—Scotsman, 

“ Not only is there a clear and adequate account of Huxley's contributions to 
natural science, but the ‘ gladiatorial’ incidents in his career, for which he is more 
widely re :owned, are also depicted with eloquence and humour.” —Lilerature. 


THE CRICKET ON THE ome ee" 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Two Vols. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely New Edition of these Two famous 
Christmas Stories The Set will contain Twenty-four Full-page Photogravures and 
numerous other Illustrations from Original Designs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
With Cover Design by Margaret Armstrong. Two Vols., c own 8vo., cloth extra, 6s 
each. 
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of National Life in Ireland. By RoBERT DuNLop, M.A. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s (" Heroes of the Nations” Series. 
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ELT, Statesman, Historian, Economist, Author and Soldier, Vice President of 
the United States. In Fourteen Vols., each containing Frontispiece, 16mo., 
cloth, per Vol. 2s. 6d. 





List of Books in the Series: dies 
AMERICAN IDEALS.—CIVIL SERVICE.—WILDERNESS HUNTER - 
HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN.—WINNING OF THE WEST.— 
NAVAL WAR OF 18:2. 


FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, and their Stories. Edited by A. H. MALAN. With about 200 
Illustrations, royal 8vo., cloth, with handsome Cover Design, 21s. net. 

This sumptuous Volume contains Descriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 
of Great Britain. Among the Writers are the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Lady Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady Warwick, Hugh Campbe'l, and A. H. 
Malan. 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN; 


or, The Testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. 
By T. J. Hupsoyn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


REET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 





24, BEDFORD STI 





Cash Discount 
3d. in 1s, 


LONDON 


Catalogues 
post free. 


THE 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


The Largest Selection in London of Oxford and other Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. 
Also 5,000 BIBLES at Half-price. 





“THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS.” 


By JOHN METCALFE. 
With an Introduction by CHARLE3 BOOTH. 23. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL and CO., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6d., by post 7d. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AGAINST ENGLAND: 


A Record of his Proceedings. 
By FREE BRITON. 





London: Watts and Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BROTHERS AND oloTERS IW NEED. 


Who are They? 


They are Widows with Children dependent upon them. They are Bread- 
winners stricken by sudden illness or incurable disease. They are Aged Men 
and Women, too feeble to hold their own in the fight for existence. They are 
Little Children prematurely old and wise because of the want and care which 
have pressed on their young lives. 











Where are They? 
They are living in unwholesome courts, in garrets, and cellars, and in one- 
roomed, crowded homes. They haunt the thoroughfares and streets of the 
great city in their efforts to earn a living. And many of them end their days 
in the Hospital or the Workhouse. 


What are They Doing ? 


They are working heavy machines from morning till night. They are washing 
and charing in weakness and pain. They are making your blouses at 9d. and 
1s. a dozen; machining your servants’ aprons, and finishing your little boys’ 
knickerbockers at id. each. 


What will You do for Them? 


Will you think pitifully about them and the wrong, unjust conditions under which 
so many of themlive? Will you always do what lies in your power to remedy 
these conditions? And will you help us to bring to them some measure of 
relief from the destitution which, in spite of strenuous efforts, darkens and 
shortens their lives ? 


Your Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 


Hon, Sec. 


90, Darenth Road, 


Stamford Hill, London, N. 


MISSION OF HELP TO THE SUFFERING POOR. 





